The Month 


in Review 


bien soviers and their Satellites entered 1956 

on a note of expansive optimism, politically on 
the offensive in Europe, in Africa, the Near East 
and Asia, economically confident that the newly- 
launched Five Year Plan foreshadowed the advent 
of new unity and overwhelming strength. This 
same year ended in a debacle for the Soviet Union, 
for the Satellite regimes and, indeed, for Com- 
munism as a system and as an ideal. After a decade of Soviet-Communist domination 
in the area, this supremacy, first seriously callenged by Tito’s defection in 1948, is now 
more tenuous than ever. The Hungarian revolt, by its spontaneity and scope and the 
tenacity of its heroes—Hungarian men, women, and children—has utterly destroyed the 
most vital of Soviet myths, such as the “popularity” of the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Europe, the ascendancy of Communism over the new generation, and the essential “hu- 
manism” of the system. It has also, despite the carnage and brutal repression, given 
hope to millions of enslaved people that a new world may be in the making. 


This new hope has already been partially fulfilled in Poland, where a silent revolu- 
tion took place in October. In the weeks following the dramatic rise to power of Wladys- 
law Gomulka, the essential levers of Communist Party control were preserved, but in 
very sphere of Polish life drastic changes were swiftly i luced, leading the itr 
every sphere o olish life drastic Changes were swiitly introduced, leading the country 
to a point along the path of democratization which, in many respects, is now far closer 
to the Western ideal than Tito’s Yugoslavia. 


The new Poland now in the making is one that, from the Soviet point ®f view, can 
no longer be considered a completely responsive Satellite and shining example for Com- 
munist parties in the Free World; on the contrary, its latest policies are fast transform 
ing the Polish variety of Communism into yet another splinter movement, with affini- 
ties to both the Soviet and Yugoslav brands, but different from and relatively independ- 
ent of both. The newly-won ideological independence—presumably confirmed in a visit by 
Gomulka to the USSR—can be detected in the speeches and writings of Polish leaders 
and intellectuals and was made dramatically clear when, in a crucial vote on the Hun 
garian situation in the United Nations, the Polish delegate chose to disassociate him- 
self from the Soviet-Satellite line. It was re-emphasized in the agreements, signed on De 


cember 17, giving the Poles veto power over Soviet troop movements on their territory. 


The Polish house cleaning is sweeping away so-called Stalinist cadres on all levels 
of Party organization, from the highest organs, such as the Central Committee, to the 
Provincial administrations, and down to the factory and village offices. Government 
and military leaders have been replaced en masse, in moves that have substituted Go 
mulka’s adherents for Soviet citizens, Poles whose “loyalty” was compromised, and hard- 
line “Stalinists.” At the same time, the nature and functions 


of major organizations 
have been drastically altered. 





After the freeing of Cardinal Wyszynski and his restoration as rightful head of 
the Catholic Church in Poland, a new chapter was opened in State-Church relations, with 
substantial concessions by the former. After the removal of “Stalinist” trade union chief 
Klosiewicz, the power of the workers as expressed in the newly-formed workers’ councils 
increased by leaps and bounds. After the collapse of the ZMP, the Communist-dominated 
youth movement, and the formation of new, and far more independent youth organizations, 
the voice of Polish youth was raised with new authority and strength. 


All these changes, as well as the fact that, with the end of jamming, the Polish 
people are now in closer touch with the rest of the world than the people in other Com- 
munist-dominated countries, created new tensions within the country. This unrest came 
from many directions: from rejected “Stalinists,” from anti-Communists who wished to 
see the complete eradication of Communist dictatorship, from sympathizers with the Hun- 
garian people who pressed for a clear-cut Polish policy backing the Hungarian revolt. 
This ferment was aggravated by a fast deteriorating economic situation, particularly a 
shortage of coal to meet export commitments. Faced with all these pressures, the new 
Gomulka regime attempted to steer a precarious middle course, one which, while allow- 
ing further liberalization and further independence, would preserve Party control and give 
the Russians no overriding reason for direct military intervention on the Hungarian pat- 
tern. 


In Hungary itself. no immediate solution could be found. A stalemate had developed 
between, on the one hand, some ten million men, women and children determined—in the 
face of hunger, cold and even death—to fight on for their national independence, and, 
on the other, a handful of Communist security policemen backed by the might of the 
Soviet armies. The Kadar regime, lacking all popular support, blustered between ineffec- 
tual conciliation and brutal, and equally ineffectual, repression. With the abduction of 
Imre Nagy (supposedly to Romania) and the outlawing of city and regional workers 
councils, and the prolonged refusal of popular non-Communists to compromise with Kadai 
on the latter’s terms, the gulf that separated the rulers from the ruled grew ever wider. The 
majority of the people continued to resist in a variety of ways: some by engaging in 
guerrilla warfare, others by striking, most by refusing to produce and distribute any 
thing but the most essential commodities. A multitude of Hungarians unable or unwill 
ing to live under the present regime chose to abandon their country and fled to the West 
Toward the end of the year, the country was an embattled camp under martial law and 
Soviet military occupation. 


With Hungary thus a festering sore in the Communist body and Poland partly splin- 


tered from it, the Soviet and Satellite regimes were confronted with the possibility of 


further dislocations. They quickly reacted by tightening political control and granting 


economic concessions. Czechoslovakia had a price reduction: Romania. increases in 
minimum wages, pensions and family allowances: Bulgaria. increases in minimum wages, 
family allowances and in pensions for collective farm members, and a reform in the 
system of compulsory deliveries; Albania, increases in minimum wages and_ pensions, 
as well as a price reduction. Economic concessions lately granted by the USSR to blo« 
countries include: a cancellation of Polish debts to the value of 2.1 billion rubles. plus the 
loan of bread grain and a credit of 700 million rubles in goods; for Romania. a return 
of the Soviet share in the “Sovrom-Quartzit” (uranium) mixed company, a loan of 
150.000 tons of wheat and 60,000 tons of fodder. and the postponement for the years 
1957-1959 of interest payments on long-term debts; and for Bulgaria a wheat loan of un- 
spec ified amount. 


Neither the tightening of security nor the economic concessions could stifle ferment 
altogether—particularly sympathy for the Hungarians among youth—in these countries. 
Unrest was reported from all of them, including the USSR and the Baltic countries. 
Economically, the much heralded “area integration” has been dealt a serious blow. Soviet 


Communism is therefore entering the new year threatened from within as never before. 





Poland's 
October 


Revolution 


'e HE LAST two months, as the world watched the erup- 

tion of revolt and bloody repression in Hungary, Po- 
land and its Communist Party have inaugurated a blood- 
less revolution and reformation unique in the history of 
Communist Parties or nations ruled by them. With the 
terrible dangers of the Hungarian example before them— 
the loss of Party control and the onslaught of the Soviet 
tank armies—the new Polish Party leadership headed by 
Gomulka has continued to press for further liberalization 
and greater independence from the USSR. They have 
done so because of overwhelming pressures froin below, 
above all from industrial workers and students; pressures 
which include such elements as real hatred for the Soviet 
Union, real desire for a democracy beyond ultimate Party 
control. By moving quickly toward liberalization, while at 
the same time preserving essential Party control of political 
life and official “friendliness” with the Soviet Union, the 
Polish Party has so far walked the narrow line between 
Soviet intervention and popular revolt. 

Although the Polish liberalization had begun its first ten- 
tative stages even before the February 1956 Twentieth 
Soviet Party Congress, and increased greatly in momentum 
and scope after the Congress, it was the Eighth Plenum of 
the Polish Party’s Central Committee, October 19-21, that 
marked the assumption of the full tide of reform, under the 
leadership of Wladyslaw Gomulka. The major events of 
that dramatic Plenum {see November 1956, pp. 3-6] were 
immediately, and no doubt purposefully, released to West- 
ern correspondents—the first day of the Plenum, Friday, 
when Gomulka and some of his friends were elected to the 
Central Committee, and the entire Politburo resigned to 
clear the way for the election of Gomulka to Party leader- 
ship, and the climactic interruption of that election by the 
precipitous arrival of Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders; 
the So- 
the abortive movements of Soviet troops and Polish 


the subsequent arguments between the Poles anc 
viets: 
troops under Soviet command; and the capitulation of the 
Soviet leaders in the face of the steadfast Poles. 
Subsequent pronouncements have made it clear that the 
Polish leaders, with Gomulka at their head, were able to 
make this stand in the face of strong Soviet pressure be- 


cause they had made careful preparations among the work- 


“We—of the R. Luksemburg plant [in Warsaw] 


are awaiting news 
from the Central Committee Plenum, 


Swiat (Warsaw), October 28, 1956 


ers and students of Warsaw, and could count on the 
port of the country’s workers and students against the 


liberalization faction in the Polish Party leadership 


anti 
Chere 
was, up to the last moment, the very great danger that this 
faction [commonly called the Natolin group, from a War- 
saw suburb where it met] would, with Soviet backing, suc- 
ceed in blocking Gomulka’s assumption of power and halt- 
ing the process of liberalization 

The manner in which the workers and students of W: 
Saw provided the necessary backing for Gomulka was ex- 
plained in an October 26 broadcast over the Szczecin- 
Gdansk Regional Service. It it the Zeran Auto- 
mobile Works in Warsaw (the largest factory in 
“the materials from the ventieth Congress wer 
Gomulka’s supporters » all 
In Zeran this resulted 


at first in an outburst, whi vas followed by 


; ? 
the workers ol Zeran 


stated 
nade 
available [presumably by 
workers, not only to Party comrades 
unity. Because the truth was given to 
Zeran came to the forefront 

The broadcast went 
workers protected 
cretly with the 
day night, on the 
obtained a list o 


of the Gomulka 





This is the first part of a two-part article on the 
Polish situation. The materials included usually are 
found in Current Developments but, in view of the 
importance of the present upheaval in the country, 
have been dealt with separately. Next month’s article 
will contain information on the following: 

Economic changes and problems; 

The inauguration of workers’ councils on the Yugo- 
slav model; 

Agriculture, the decline of collectivization, the abo- 
lition of rural agricultural machine stations, and the 
distribution of machinery to independent peasants; 

The forthcoming Parliamentary elections under a 
new electoral system; 

Relations with the Church and the revival of 
religious education; 

Ideological conflicts with other Communist Par- 
ties; 

Continued ferment 


among writers and _ intellec- 


tuals; 


Continued liberalization, e.g., the end of jamming 
of Western radio; 
Continued rehabilitations, e.g., that of Erlich and 


Alter, the prewar Jewish leaders shot by the Soviets 


the government, Party leaders among the Zeran workers 
and leading intellectualsk—who were allegedly to be ar- 
rested by the Army at the instigation of the Natolin group. 
The workers warned all those on the list, mounted guard 
over some of them, prepared pamphlets urging the Army 
to cooperate with the Gomulka group, and sent emissaries 
throughout Poland to talk to workers and soldiers. When, 
on Friday the 19th, threatening troop movements began, 
these workers reported them immediately to the Central 
Committee facing the Soviet leaders. 
The broadcast went on to state: 
troops adopted you all know. 


“The attitude the 
When orders were issued 

they answered simply that these orders would be ig- 
nored. They said that they were with the people and 
would defend the working class.” The major role of the 
Internal Security Corps troops, under Gomulka’s associate 
General Vaclav Komar, was also stressed. 

The broadcast described the main attitudes of the Na- 
tolin group: anti-democratization, Stalinist rigidity, anti- 
Semitism. It listed as leading members of the group trade 
union leader Klosiewicz, Politburo members Zenon Nowak, 
Berman, Jozwiak-Witold and Zawadzki, Marshal Rokos- 
sowski, General Witaszewski and Ministers Mijal and 
Popiel. (This broadcast, oddly, did not list Politburo mem- 
ber Franciszek Mazur as a member of the Natolin faction: 
it has come to be generally accepted that he was one of its 
leaders, and Moscow’s chief agent in the Polish Party. 

On Sunday the 21st, when the Soviet delegation had left 
but there was still danger that the Natolin faction would 
prevent Gomulka’s assumption of leadership, the workers 
of the Zeran Works reported to their factory. There. 


allving themselves with the Warsaw Party organization, led 


by Stefan Staszewski, which, unlike most of the local Party 
organizations, had already placed itself on the side of Go- 
mulka, they exerted a tremendous pressure on the Plenum 
deliberations. Radio Warsaw, October 21, broadcast the 
meeting which was held at the factory: 


“I [anonymous speaker) should like at the beginning to 
express gratitude on behalf of our Party’s factory commit- 
tee to all comrades who came to work today. The dis- 
cussions of the Central Committee continue. The speeches 
of some comrades at today’s Plenum session . started 
with attacks against the Warsaw Party organization and 
charges that some people in Warsaw wish to exert pressure 
on the discussions of the Central Committee. These ac- 
cusations against Warsaw’s working class, against the capi- 
tal’s working masses and the Warsaw Party organization, 
are unjust, and we protest most strongly such attacks and 
slander. The arrival to work of our personnel today is the 
best expression of the fact that we stand in solidarity with 
the entire progressive faction of the Central Committee. 

It is difficult to foresee the final results of the discus- 
sions of the Central Committee. [They] depend a great 
. . We shall not follow any other 
road but the road selected by us, recognized as ours, the 
only right road. We shall not leave this road and we shall 
not allow anybody to bar this road.” 


deal on our attitude. 


lhe meeting moved to send a letter to the Central Com- 
mittee supporting the Warsaw Party Committee as opposed 
to “a part of the Central Committee which is against the 
democratization of internal Party life,” and added a de- 
mand that Gomulka be appointed First Secretary. 

In such a manner, by rallying around himself the force 
of the workers’ desire to advance liberalization, and by 
making sure that the workers were informed and organized, 
did Gomulka and his adherents obtain their victory over 
both the Soviet leaders and the strong anti-liberalization 
forces in the Polish Party leadership. 


"Great Days" 


YHE RESPONSE of the Polish people, workers, students, 


rank-and-file Party members and non-Communists, was 
immediate support and enthusiasm for the new leadership 
that had resisted Soviet pressure and promised continued 
liberalization. Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw) , October 20, pub- 
lished the text of a letter to the Plenum from the Party 
members of the ZMP’s (Polish Youth Union) Central Ad- 
ministration. The next day Radio Warsaw carried a reso- 
lution by the Party organization of the Jagellonian Uni- 
versity in Cracow: “We regard the changes which have 
recently been accomplished in Poland as irrevocable.” Re- 
ports were broadcast that the miners and foundry workers 
of Silesia, the students of the Military Engineering Acad- 
emy, sailors out at sea, all expressed support for the new 
leadership. On October 22 the radio spoke of a great wave 
of enthusiasm in Poland, of the great demand for newspa- 
pers. In the evening the radio reported that “Cracow 
workers and students received with enthusiasm the news 
that Gomulka is to visit the city. Workers of the M-5 Fac- 
tory in Silesia have asked Gomulka to be their candidate 
in the Sejm election. Meetings expressing confidence in 





the CC and Gomulka were held throughout the country.” 
On October 23, “hundreds of thousands of people” gath- 
ered in front of the university in Poznan in a demonstra- 
tion organized by students. “Present were delegations of 
workers from the Zeran Works and the students of War- 
saw,” Radio Warsaw of that day reported. F 
There can be little doubt that these expressions of confi- 
dence and enthusiasm were authentic. The nation as a 
whole was quite aware that those days of the Eighth Ple- 
num were historic, that the change in Party leadership 
meant a real change in the fabric of their lives, and that 
for a time that change hung in the balance as Soviet-di- 
rected troops closed in on Warsaw and then, mercifully, 
withdrew. The nation felt itself to be on the barricades. 
This sense is indicated by an article entitled “A Chronicle 
of the Great Days” in Poprostu (Warsaw), October 28, 
the weekly of young Communist intellectuals which has 
for months been in the forefront of the ferment 


toward 
liberalization: 


“Whenever I recall the atmosphere of those four days 
which shook Poland, it always occurs to me that all the 
high-flown remarks such as ‘the beautiful and noble act 
of restitution of our Republic’ have something false about 
them. This is not so because the act was not beautiful 
or noble, but because this high-flown definition is in con- 
trast to the violence used against lawlessness, deception 
and ignorance. The working class became confident of its 
own power and came to the conviction that it could com- 
mit this violence with justice on its side. The Eighth Plenum 
was the first plenum of the Workers’ [Communist] Party 
in Poland which deliberated under the pressure of the 
people’s masses and under the supervision of the working 
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“Sunday morning, October 21 


the newspapers have printed the text of Gomulka’s speech at the [Central Committee] Plenum. 
ending line on the corner of Aleje Ujazdowskie and Plac Trzech Krzyzy has formed, waiting for the latest news reports. 


class keeping guard in their factories 


This decided the 
course of the proceedings and the outcome of the Plenum; 


at the same time it enabled the Plenum to carry on its 


deliberations and guarded its physical safety 


“All this seems to justify the term 


‘revolution. The 


revolutionary attitude of workers who, on the one hand, 


were perfectly calm and composed. and on the othet 
| I 


hand ready—in case of emergency—to take the course of 


own hands and use violence against the 


events into their 


counterrevolutionary forces, such an attitude can be borne 


only in a revolutionary situation, when there arises a ques 


tion of basic changes involving not only economic problems 


but also, and above all, political and moral problems; 


briefly, when there arises the problem of who should hold 


power. . . . it became apparent that the indispensable 


condition for the overthrow of Stalinism is an active at 


titude of the working class and of society’s main revolu 
tionary forces, and, what is more, an active attitude in 
the sense of resorting to physi al violence or, as took place 


in Poland, in the sense of manifesting the readiness to 


resort to such violence 


Despite this talk of revolution and violence, the article 
| 


went on to stress the great care that had been taken and 
must continue to be taken so that the Soviet leaders would 
not feel called upon, as they had in Hungary, to hurl Sovict 


arms against the people. “It was imperative,” the article 
said, “. . . to act both decisively and carefully. On thi 
one hand, every adventurous excess could bring about 


nation-wide calamity; 


a 
on the other hand it was necessary 
to be ready to support democratic forces within the Cen- 


ral Committee. . . .” The article goes on to praise “the 


extraordinary political maturity, composure, patriotism 


and internationalism” of the working class and students at 


An un- 
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that tense hour when Khrushchev and Gomulka faced each 
other in the Belvedere Palace 
There 


exploded in Budapest a few days after the Polish Plenum 


is no doubt that the anti-Soviet passions which 


were at a dangerous pitch in Poland too, and it is indeed 
a remarkable feat of political composure that these passions 


There were a few scattered incidents: in 


W roe law. on October 2? 


revolt began with a youth demonstration 


did not explode 
the dav before the Hungarian 
. a demonstration 
of youth expressed “satisfaction with the proceedings of 
the Eighth Plenum and the election of Comrade Wlady:- 
law Gomulka Although the procession on the whok 
marched through the streets without disturbances, elements 
lacking anything in common with student youth came to 
the fore and caused a number of unpleasant incidents 
Glass cases and slogans displayed at the central station 
were damaged, and the interior of the Polish-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society clubhouse was partially demolished.” 
There were other outbreaks elsewhere. notably Bydgosz z in 
November, Szczecin, where the Soviet Consulate was at- 
tacked, in December 

rhe material out of which a Polish conflagration might 
have come—and could still come—is apparent in an ac- 
count, over Radio Szczecin, October 23, of a pro-Gomulka 
demonstration in Gdansk (off which Soviet warships had 


deployed during the Plenum One speaker said: 


“T was in the USSR and I want to tell you what I have 
been through and what I think of the situation in Poland 
First of all, 800,000 of us Poles were in the USSR; sony 


of us 


country alone; my parents’ bones were left in Siberia, 


returned to Poland. . . I returned to my 


but I have remained a Communist.” 


This speaker went on to demand equality and non-inter- 
ference in dealings with the USSR; he also appealed for 
“reason and discipline.” 

Another 
said: 


speaker, representing the secondary schools 


“For the first time we have had in our school a meeting 
which nobody was forced to attend, and everybody was 
there . We propose that the name of our street be 
changed We do not want to go to school in Stalin 
Street. We demand Polish. textbooks written by * Polish 
authors. We demand proper people in proper places 


We demand the dissolution of the Polish Youth Union 


[he meeting ended with the singing of the national an- 
them and the patriotic song Rota: “We will not cede thx 
soil irom which we have sprung; we will not allow oul 
language to be lost. We are the Polish nation. the Polish 
people, the royal tribe of the House of Piast. We will not 
enemy oppress us, so help us God, so help us God.” 


et th 


Hungary and "Raison d'Etat" 


Never HELESS, despite the 


ing the Poles have not so tar given the Soviets sufhiciel 


ntensity olf anti-Soviet fe 


How much of this self-control (at which 
{ter speaker in Poland expressed as much surpris¢ 


was the result of 


the terrible example ol 


Hungary cannot be told, but surely that example did have 
a profound effect on Poland. From the beginning of the 
Hungarian uprising, the Poles expressed the greatest sym- 
pathy for the insurgents, combined with an awareness of 
the relevance to Poland of the Hungarian example. Poles 
immediately hurried to give blood and to send supplies to 
the Hungarian insurgents, and Polish writers ridiculed the 
manner in which straight Party-line organs in the West, 
such as the French Humanité, echoed Moscow’s attacks on 
the insurgents. 

Trybuna Ludu of October 25 published an article de- 
scribing the activities of the Petofi Club, the Budapest or- 
ganization of intellectuals that had been in the forefront 
of the anti-Stalinist agitation which sparked the revolt. 
On October 28, a Trybuna Ludu editorial expressed as- 
surances of “strong solidarity with the Hungarian people 
and their new leaders, with Comrades Nagy and Kadar, 
full support for their program expressing postulates similar 
to ours and demands corresponding to the deepest desires 
of the masses.” The following day an “Appeal of the Cen- 
tral Committee to our brothers the Hungarians” was pub- 
lished, asking: “Stop spilling the blood of brothers.” 

On November 2, two davs before the Soviet tanks re- 
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The New Politburo 


JOZEF CYRANKIFWICZ STEFAN JEDRYCHOWSKI 


EDWARD OCHAB ADAM RAPACKI 


turned determined to crush the Hungarian revolt, the Po- 


lish Central Committee published an appeal on Hungary 
addressed “to the working class, to the Polish nation.” It 
stated that ““We have always been, with all our hearts, on 
the side of the Hungarian workers and all those who strug- 
gled with them for a Socialist democratization and against 
forces striving to maintain in Hungary, at any cost, the 
It blamed 
the “former leadership of the Hungarian Workers’ 
Party” 
termed the regime’s invitation to Soviet troops “a decision 


old methods of rule so despised by the people.” 
Com- 


munist for violating the will of the people, and 


which proved to be most tragic in its consequences.” 

The appeal went on to come as close as any Polish state- 
the Soviet 
Fascism and reaction in Hungary: 


ment to accord with line on the dangers of 


‘Lately, events in Hungary have entered a new and 


dangerous phase. Reactionary elements appear to be mak- 


ing increasing gains. The bases of the Socialist system are 


threatened. Chaos and anarchy are spreading throughout 


the country. Reactionary bands are taking justice into 
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the Party and State levels, based on the principles of 
sovereignty, equal rights and friendship. . . . 

“On the basis of the Potsdam Agreement, Soviet troop 
units are stationed in Poland; their task is to guard com- 
munication lines between the Soviet Union and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. Until a Peace Treaty is con- 
cluded with Germany, or until an agreement is reached 
between the Four Powers on the withdrawal of all occupa- 
tion troops from the whole of Germany, the stay of these 
Soviet troops will be necessary. It is necessary and in- 
dispensable not only from the point of view of the security 
of the Soviet Union but also, to an even greater degree, 
from the point of view of our own security and the in- 
violability of our frontiers against the schemes of German 
militarism. It is known that the Soviet Union is so far the 
only one of the Four Powers which has recognized and 
guaranteed our Western frontiers 

The location and numerical strength, as well as all 
movements, of Soviet units in Poland, will be settled in 
agreement with the Polish government and with its con- 
sent. Under these conditions the stay of Soviet troops on 
our territory will in no way infringe upon our sovereignty, 
will in no way restrict our right to exercise our authority 
in our own country in accordance with our own views 
Here and there demands for the removal of Soviet troops 
from Poland are being voiced. The Party leadership 
stresses most emphatically that such demands in the pres- 
ent international situation are contrary to the most vital 
interests of the nation and of the Polish raison d’etat. 

“In a situation where reactionary elements are attempt- 
ing to raise their voices, putting forth provocative slogans 
directed against the Polish-Soviet alliance, when here and 
there thoughtless and irresponsible acts are being com- 
mitted, the working class and all enlightened citizens 
should rebuff them in the name of the independence of 
our country and of the gains of Socialism. 

“This is not a time for demonstrations and meetings. 
Calm, discipline, responsibility, consolidation around the 
Party leadership are the main demands of the hour. 
Stand guard over the achievements of the 
Eighth Plenum, approved by the Party and the whole 
nation 


vigilant 


This is demanded by the interests of Socialism in 
Poland and by the Polish raison d'etat.” 


In this manner, the Polish leadership sought to control 
anti-Soviet feeling, which had been violently exacerbated 


by the 


events in Hungary, by pleading the necessity of 


Soviet help in maintaining the Oder-Neisse boundary—an 


object to which all Poles, however anti-Soviet and anti- 
Communist, would rally. Throughout the monih of No- 
vember this plea and the phrase “raison d’etat’’ were re- 
peated over and over again; over and over the Po'es wer 
urged to remain calm, to give no excuse for Soviet inter- 
vention, to realize the inalterable geopolitical fact that the 
Soviet leviathan sat upon their border to the east, and was 
at present the only power guaranteeing the integrity of the 
border on the west These voices came from the Par 


leadership, from intellectual leaders and, in a striking dem- 


onstration of unity at the level of leadership, from the head 
of the Polish Catholic Church, Scefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 


who was released from custody on October 28, after thi 


years ol imprisonmen 


In regard to Hungary itself, however, the Poles flatly 


gave the lie to Soviet (and other Communist Party 


tate- 


Qui Tacent Clamant 
by Adam Wazyk 


Wazyk is a Polish poet who has been in the van- 
guard of the intellectual ferment. Tibor Dery is a 
Hungarian poet, a Communist, and a leader of the 
Hungarian liberalization. Bem was a Nineteenth 
Century Polish general who fought for the Hun- 
garians against the Austrian Empire. The poem’s 
title means “They Who Are Silent Cry Out.” 


I was with you that day when before Bem’s statue 
You raised high Hungarian and Polish banners. 

I know not whe is wounded and who is no more: 
Now the vo ces are silent, and the fires blaze. 


Your voice, Tibor Dery, in the hour of confusion, 
Asked me over the telephone if I was safe; 

And I heard that voice from the parliament building 
Broken off in the ether; a last cry of despair. 


We, who were history’s conscience, are silent, 
And lo, this silent speech is “raison d'etat” . . . 
Where acrid smoke shrouds fallen bodies of rebels, 
This last myth has crumbled. Bem’s statue remains 


Nowa Kultura, November 25, 1956 


ments that the Soviet intervention was warranted because 
otherwise Hungary would have fallen to Fascists and reac- 
tionaries. Several Polish correspondents had been in Hun- 
gary at the height of the fighting. One of them, Marian 
Bielicki, broadcast over Radio Warsaw, on December |. an 
article on the revolt. He stated that of the forty or so 
political parties which emerged in Hungary between the 
first and second Soviet interventions, some were bourgeo’s; 
but that nobody doubted the transitory nature of these 
organizations. Some of these parties, he said, tried to take 
advantage of the “hatred of the Hungarian nation for that 
which it had been taught to believe was Socialism.” But 
he insisted that the Hungarian nation, including the bour- 
geois parties, rejected only the “Stalinist superstructure” 
and not “the truly Socialist foundations.” 


And the Communists, the Communist Party? The 
Hungarian Workers’ Communist! Party ceased to exist. It 
proved incapable of escaping from the morass of crimes 
and errors. The conflict between Stalinism and Socialism 
within the Party leadership caused, on November 1, the 
declaration of the new Party formed by Communists ‘So- 
cialist Workers’ Party|.* But even then, as was shown a few 
days later, the representatives of Stalinism had already 
penetrated the leadership group and by their deeds once 
again dealt a terrible blow to the cause of Socialism in 
Hungary, fleeing to the protection of foreign tanks 


but believe me, all this time the true Communists, 


*On November 1, Janos Kadar, First Secretary of the Hun- 
irian Workers’ (Communist) Party, announced that the Party 
was being reorganized under the name of the Hungarian Socialist 
Worker, Party 





whom the cause of their own people is dearer than any- 
thing else, were on this side of the barricades, where the 
fight was for truth and against oppression and falsehood. 
They were and remained on this, the only side of the 
barricade that had justice behind it and was worthy of 
the highest respect. Their attitude, their struggle will re- 
vive Socialism. 

“IT do not know, my friends, whether my arguments have 
convinced you. A reply to the question of which road 
Hungary would have taken were it not [for Soviet inter- 
vention] is not easy. But I profoundly believe that Hun- 
gary would have taken the road leading it to a_ better 
future, its own future, according to the will of the nation, 
and not of politicians of one kind or another. I am con- 
vinced that this road would have taken Hungary to true 
Socialism, where words and deeds constitute an inseparable 
whole. I believe this not because I want to believe it or 
like to believe it but because the trend of events indicates 
it. It was indicated by the brave and indestructible Hun- 
garian people who wished, and still wish, to determine 
the fate of their country alone, for they and they alone are 
entitled to do so.” 


This complete espousal of the cause of the Hungarian 


revolutionaries as against the Soviets and their puppets 
was by no means an isolated statement, but rather the over- 
whelming weight of Polish opinion. On November 23 
Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw) published an article by Roman 
Jurys entitled “Poznan and Budapest.” Among much else, 
he said the following on Soviet claims that Western agents 
were responsible for the uprising: 

“Let us immediately reject the senseless theory about 
agents; it is a primitive over-simplified theory. . . . Let us 
also reject the frivolous theory about perverted elements 
and the press. . . . These are all theories having as much 
in common with Marxism and its methods as did the the- 
ory about ‘bloody Stalin’ [alone being responsible for past 
crimes].” 

Jurys went on to score the Soviet Union for its incom- 
plete departure from Stalinism, “zig-zagging, lack of consis- 
tency and return to Stalinist methods. This, in my opinion, 
is the source of the particular intensity of the present strug- 
gles for sovereignty. Hungary, in the international 
arena, is an uprising against the Stalinist violation of ob- 
jective laws of development in building Socialism.” 

On November 24 a report by Bielicki on Hungary, broad- 
cast over Radio Warsaw, contained such sentences as: 
“This was a great national revolution. .. . I want you to 
understand that the Hungarian people, the whole nation, 
took up arms in its just struggle; that its hands and its hands 
alone raised over the barricades the banner of the Hun- 
garian revolution.” 

That same week, on November 21, the Polish delegate 
to the United Nations abstained in the vote on a motion 
to request the Hungarian government to admit UN ob- 
servers. The Soviet bloc voted against the motion. It was 
the first time that Communist Poland had ever failed to 
vote with the Soviet Union. 


Polish-Soviet Relations 


praia the continued, although largely controlled, anti-’ 
Soviet feeling in Poland over the Hungarian revolt, 
and despite the Polish vote in the UN, relations between 
the USSR and Poland, at least on the high level.of official 
statement and declaration, improved from the low point 
at which Khrushchev had stormed into Warsaw, calling 
Gomulka and Ochab traitors and threatening them with 
Soviet tanks. The Soviet declaration of October 30 on 
relations among “Socialist” countries, although patently 
an attempt to control anti-Soviet feeling in Hungary and 
elsewhere, won praise in Poland. The declaration an- 
nounced that henceforth the Soviet government would ad- 
here to the principles of equality in dealing with other 
“Socialist” countries, would apply these principles to eco- 
nomic relations in the Soviet bloc, would withdraw Soviet 
economic and technical “advisers” from the Satellites, and 
would undertake negotiations with the Satellites on the 
issue of Soviet troops stationed on Satellite territory. 
The Soviet onslaught against Hungary, four days later, 
nullified the good effect of this rather surprisingly liberal 


Bureaucrat to workers: “Comrades, I will form your ranks.” declaration, and the Poles waited with some trepidation 


Trybuna Wolnosci (Warsaw), November 4, 1956 the outcome of the visit of Polish leaders to Moscow, which 





had been promised just after the Eighth Plenum but post- 
poned, presumably at Polish insistence 

Finally, on November 15, the visit took place. A dele- 
gation headed by Gomulka, State Council Chairman Za- 
wadzki, Premier Cyrankiewicz and Planning Commission 
Chairman Jedrychowski met with Soviet leaders in the 
Kremlin 


stressed the good feelings that prevailed: 


The Radio Warsaw report of the first meeting 
“Gomulka was 
in a very cheerful mood and smiled every now and then 
Other members of the Polish delegation, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the CPSU and the Soviet government, wer 
in a similar mood.” 

When the delegation returned to Warsaw on the 18th, 
ippeared that there had been some 


Polk s’ 


warrant for th 


cheerfulness, however 


forced it might have beer 
They had obtained certain economi concessions, certain 
USSR would be per- 
Above all, they could inform waiting 
Poles 
ontinue on their road of liberalization, anti-Stalin- 


rectification of past 


es that Poles detained in the 
repatriation 
at railway stops and in Warsaw that the 
“errors.” 
joint declaration issued by the 


ment meeting was of some length, and embodied a numbe1 


Party and vovern- 


of points aimed 
These 


Israc li actions in Eg 


at the forum of political propaganda 
included a statement condemning British-French- 

ypt, a demand for Communist China’s 
admission to the UN, ete A terse 
upheld the Kadar 


Rakosi government x 


passage on Hungary 
regime and condemned the “former 

Ihe sections of the declaration with real importance for 
Poland were discussed by Premier Cyrankiewicz before th« 
Parliament on November 20: 


“T wish to state that the Moscow talks were conducted 
irom first to last on the basis of the recognition of the 
sovereignty and full equality of rights the contracting 
parties the balance of our economic relations from the 
preceding period, th Stalin period, has been completely 
settled 

“This concerns first and foremost the Polish-Soviet 
wreement of August 16, 1945, in which Poland committed 
itself to supply the Soviet Union with a certain quantity 
of coal at a special price 
August 16, 
view has now been understood by the leadership of the 
CPSU and the Soviet government.” 


We considered the agree- 


ment éf 1945, as prejudicial to us, and our 


To compensate Poland for that “prejudicial” agreement, 
» said, the Soviet Union agreed to: 


“The cancellation as of November 1, 1956, of the con 
siderable credits granted us by the Soviet Union in past 
vears, freeing us of the obligation to repay the sum of 

. over five hundred million dollars. In connection with 
the cancellation of debts, Poland will not have to pay in- 
terest on that part of the credits not yet repaid, and con- 
sequently this interest should be added to the sum [above]. 
Acreement has also been reached on the settlement of 
financial accounts concerning sums due for Soviet com- 
mercial transit through Poland in the period 1946 to the 
middle of July 1954, when a new, correct agreement was 
signed It is at present difficult to define exactly the 
amount which will accrue to us following the joint settle- 


ment of accounts. At any rate, this sum will substantially 


lighten our precarious foreign trade balance. 

Despite the cancellation of debts our balance of 
payments projected for the years 1957 to 1960 . con- 
tinues to be adverse The government of the Soviet 
Union has agreed to assist us in overcoming these difficul- 
ties. In 1957, [they] will send us 1,400,000 tons of grain on 
a long-term credit basis payable as late as 1961 and 1962, 
as well as commodities to the value of 700 million rubles 
payable in the vears 1958-1960 


Cyrankiewicz went on to mention, in the most general 


terms, that the governments had agreed (in the words of 


the joint declaration 


“on the principles along which 
the proper organs of the Soviet Union will promote the 
further repatriation of Poles having families in Poland 
and also the return to Poland of persons who, as a result 
of factors beyond their control, could not make use of 
their right to repatriation on the basis of the Soviet-Polish 
agreements of 1945 and the handing over of imprisoned 


persons to Polish organs.” He 


was careful to point out 
that these problems had not been previously settled because 
there wert faint-hearted”’ Poles who were afraid to raise 
these problems with the Soviets (an obvious reference to 


the Natolin group). He concluded: 


“The fate of the country is now in our own hands. No- 
body will interfere in our affairs; instead, we are now fully 
responsible for the further development and welfare of the 
nation.” 


Chinese Influence 


An interesting and important element of the Polish suc- 


cess in holding its own course despite Soviet pressure was 
the support of Communist China. On November 2, T'ry- 
buna Ludu published a Chinese declaration on relations 
between “People’s Democracies,” 


which followed the Octo- 
The Chinese stated that the 
demands presented by Poland and Hungary in the course 
of “recent developments” were “wholly justified” (although 
China subsequently backed the USSR in the November 4 
intervention in Hungary). Further, the Chinese Com- 
munists defended the Gomulka group against the sort of 
charges that were levelled at the liberalizing Hungarian 
leaders, saying that “the Polish nation and its leaders have 
paid heed to the activity and threat of reactionary elements 
which attempt to undermine the system of people’s democ- 
racy as well as the unity of Socialist countries. We con- 
sider it absolutely necessary to take this into consideration 
and to differentiate between the justified demands of the 
majority of the people and the activities of a small group 
of reactionary elements.” 


ber 30 Soviet declaration. 


Just what the Chinese meant by “reactionary elements” 
is not important; what is important is that at a crucial 
moment in Soviet-Polish relations, when a Soviet decision 
to intervene in Poland was perfectly possible, the Chinese 
used their considerable influence against such an inter- 
vention. It is probable that the Polish Party delegation, 
headed by the then First Secretary Ochab, which travelled 
to China in September just before the Eighth Plenum, 
received assurances from the Chinese leaders of sympa- 
thetic backing for “the Polish road to Socialism.” 





“Close to 1,000 persons—officers, soldiers, and others 


gathered in the Army’s Military Engineering Academy [in Warsaw] to show their 


support for the debates of the VIlIth Plenum of the Central Committee.” 


The Chinese declaration, indeed, went surprisingly far 
in attacking the Soviet attempts to impose itself on Polish 
affairs: the attack was perhaps called forth by Khrushchev’s 
astoundingly tactless behavior in Warsaw during the Eighth 
Plenum. The declaration said: 


it very often happens that certain persons in Social- 
ist countries neglect the principles of equality in the rela- 
tions between nations. Such a mistake is by its nature an 
error inherent in bourgeois chauvinism. Such an errot 
especially when it is committed by a big country, in- 
evitably entails serious damage to the solidarity and con 
mon cause of Socialist nations 
The spectacle of a Communist Party accusing the Soviet 
Politburo of “bourgeois chauvinism” is one of the high 
water marks of the peculiar irony introduced into Com- 
munist politics since the Twentieth Soviet Party Congress 


The Thaw Continues 


—_— GHoutT the months since the Eighth Plenum, the 


process of 


internal liberalization has gone on. Im- 
mediately following the Plenum, the new regime instituted 
sweeping changes in all the major organizations of Polish 
life: the youth organization, the trade unions, the minis- 
tries, and above all the Party itself. 

In almost every Provincial Party organization through- 
out the country (with the particular exception of the War- 
saw apparatus) the leadership has been forced to resign 


and proponents of liberalization, followers of Gomulka. 


Swiat (Warsaw), October 28, 1956 


have taken over. This was not simply a purge from above 


to give Gomulka control of the Party apparatus, although 
indeed it does give Gomulka a firm grip on the Party and 
indeed it would not have been without 


Nevertheless. there is littl 


DOSSIDI¢ approva 
I I 


from above doubt 

rank and file of Party membership itself, once give 
signal, moved to take power away from the hierarchy 
middle Party bureaucrats to whom liberalization 
only a threat to position and powe1 Chrough¢ 
October and early November. notice after noti 
the following appeared in the Polish 


Warsaw, October 29 


“The Opole Province 
ended its Plenum. Tak 
Nowak. member ) th 
the debates opened the 


Ervk Wyra annoul 


, as the Executive 


press 


miuttee, 


' 
ecutive had not 


in its previous work 
“During a stormy discuss t was made cl 


Executive was unable to solve ne most importa! 
lems of Opole, Silesia, of collective work in the leadershi 


of the Provincial branch, that it suppressed criticisn 


quered reality and created an atmosphere in which 
painful problems arose, including those affecting p« 


local origin. Criticism was also voiced against an imp 


ple 
} 


Chairman of 
Coun 


During the debates the 
Presidium of the Provincial 
Mrochen, tendered his resignation 


“Sharp criticism was voiced of the leadershi; 


cadre policy 


National 





not clearly declared their sup 


nd political program adopted by 


By a secret vote, a new committee 


This sweeping out of the middle Party leadership 


1] 


in 


which out of 19 Provincial Committees were removed 


is spoken of as a cleansing, and it is a pe rfectly conscious 


A speech by Gomulka 
November 


} 


4 demonstrates how strongly the present icadership 


attempt to reform the entire Party. 


i 


to a national conference of Party activists on 


it has broke n with the past period: 


“In he 


clearly recognized 


work ot ot 
Phe 


a violent end at 


postwal P; rity two periods can be 
1944, 


session ot the 


period, which 
the plenary 
Aucust | 8 


Party 


lirst began in 
was brought to 
Central 
himself 


which 


Committe in when Gomulka 
the 
started began to end 


The Eighth Plenum third 


period in the postwar life of the Party and of the people. 


was censured by The second period 


then come slowly to an in 


1955. marks a new 


The previous period belongs to a past that will never re- 


turn 


Gomulka was careful, however, to warn against too 


wholesale an ejection of Party leaders: 


In 


the 


ot 


individual, even 


ruling, the system which 
the 


They were led astray by the conditions 


forme! 
of the 
went wrong 

worked 
to find Party activists and workers holding various respon- 
be ot 


the system we 


call cult best men some- 


times 


they in I doubt whether it would be possible 


posts who « accused doing something 


innot 


wrong when their past work is now evaluated.” 


Gomulka therefore urged that changes in leadership 


should be made thoughtfully and carefully, weighing 


the 


need for experienced men: “Introduce changes in one di- 


rection only—change men and Party authorities for the 


be tter 


Government Changes 


A series of changes in government personnel and, to a 
Eighth 


to remove men hopelessly com- 


lesser degree, in structure, followed the Plenum. 
These had two purposes: 
promised by their past actions, and to increase the efficiency 
of government by decentralization and the use of experts 
regardless of political affiliation. 

The Ministers, the highest 


governmental body, Bas been markedly modified 


Presidium of the Council of 
Previ- 
ously, it consisted of the Premier, at least one First Deputy 
Premier, and at least seven Deputy Premiers. The position 
of First Deputy Premier has been abolished, and the num- 


‘I he se 


are Piotr Jaroszewicz, a Communist and a Deputy Premier 


ber of Deputy Premiers is now reduced to three 


in the previous Presidium, Zenon Nowak, a Communist 
and a First Deputy Premier previously, and Stefan Ignar. 
Ignar is a leader of the United Peasant Party, which was 
previously unrepresented on the Presidium, and had only 
the 
lights the expanded role the Communists are willing to 


one minister in government. Ignar’s selection high- 


give to the Peasant Party (which under its fellow-travelling 


“First extra newspaper editions bearing the glad news of the [Central Committee] Plenum’s results.” 
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leadership has no important practical divergences from 
the Communist program 
peasant support. 

Previous Deputy Premiers now released from the Presid- 
ium were Tadeusz Gede, Stefan Jedrychowski, Stanislaw 
Lapot, Franciszek Jozwiak-Witold and Eugeniusz Stawin- 
ski, all released on October 24, and Marshal Konstanty 
Rokossowski, released November 13. (Of the above men, 
Rokossowski and Jozwiak-Witold were also removed from 
the Party Politburo during the Eighth Plenum.) 

One of the planned results of this diminution of the 
Presidium is to decrease the degree of central administra- 
tive control and give greater authority and initiative to 
the various ministries. 

The most striking ministerial change was the replace- 
ment, on November 13, of Marshal Rokossowski as De- 
fense Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the Polish 
Army. Rokossowski subsequently returned to the Soviet 
Union and was made Deputy Defense Minister of the 
USSR, a frank admission that the Soviets had for years 
imposed one of their nationals on Poland in the guise of 
a Pole. He was succeeded in Poland by General Marian 
Spychalski, a long-time associate of Gomulka. 

On November 13, the Ministry of State Farms was 
abolished as a separate Ministry and its functions attached 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. Mieczyslaw Popiel was dis- 
missed from his post as Minister of Shipping; Stanislaw 
Darski, a technical expert without Party affiliation, re- 
placed him. Wladyslaw Bienkowski has replaced Feliks 
Baranowski as Minister of Education. Rajmund Baran- 
ski took over the Ministry of Health from Jerzy Sztachelski; 
he has no Party affiliations. Eugeniusz Szyr was released 
from the post of Minister of Construction; his successor 
was not immediately named. 

The Committee for Public Security has been abolished. 
Counterintelligence and counterespionage will be handled 
by the Ministry of Internal Affairs. A number of minor 
matters previously handled by the Committee for Public 
Security have been taken over by the militia or the Pros- 
ecutor’s Office. This change is in line with the intense 
criticism launched, under the thaw, against previous vio- 
lations of “Socialist legality’ and human decency by the 
security organs. 


in an attempt to enlist vital 


Army Changes 

There have been extensive changes in the upper echelons 
of the Polish Army, as almost all of the Soviet officers who, 
together with Rokossowski, held major commands have 
been replaced by Poles. Although the Russian Chief of 
the General Staff, Jerzy Bordzilowski, was still in his post, 
his two deputies, both formerly Russian, have been re- 
placed by Poles. All of the armed forces branch com- 
mands, except the Navy, were previously headed by Rus- 
sians; after the Eighth Plenum the Soviet generals in com- 
mand of the Armored Corps, the Artillery Corps, and the 
Air Force were replaced by Poles. By the end of the year 
there had not been any word on the replacement of Soviet 
Generals Malinowski and Kasznikow, who command the 
Army Engineer Corps and the Central Information Bu- 
reau, respectively. 


Brigadier General Jozef Kuropieska, the new commander of the 
Warsaw Military District. 


Zycie Warszawy ( Warsaw), November 11, 1956 


Poland is divided into three Military Districts. Each 
of these was previously commanded by a Soviet officer: all 
three have been replaced by Poles. In the Warsaw Dis- 
trict, Brigadier General Jozef Kuropieska has assumed 
command; as recently as 1953 he was in prison as one of 
the officers accused by the Party of plotting treason 


Trade Union Changes 


The increasing pressure of criticism against the trade 
unions, against their failure even to attempt to protect 
the workers from economic exploitation by the State, cul- 
minated, after the Eighth Plenum, in the change of top 
union leadership. In a plenary meeting of the Central 
Council of ‘Trade Unions, convened on November 16, this 
change was accomplished amidst storms of criticism from 
the workers’ delegates and debate of the freest kind. 

Major target for criticism was Natolin group member 
Wiktor Klosiewicz, Chairman of the Trade Union Council 
until he was dropped in the course of the Council meet- 
ing. He was replaced by Ignacy Loga-Sowinski, one of 
the new Politburo members and a Gomulka associate. In 
addition, 14 members of the former Council, “compromised 
in the eyes of factory personnel,” as Radio Warsaw, No- 
vember 18, put it, were dropped from the newly elected 
157-man Council. 

The speech by the representative of the Zeran Works, 
who spoke also, he announced, for other major industrial 
establishments, was typical of the tone of criticism at the 
meeting (Radio Warsaw, November 17 


“. . . I have been authorized to speak on behalf of tens 
of thousands of workers who are now asking what the 
trade unions are doing and how are they protecting and 
helping us. The leadership now admits that many 
things have been wrong—that it was wrong to deduct 25 
percent from our wages to reduce costs, that we ought to 
get bigger family allowances. But this admission that we 
were right was the end of it, and nothing was done about 
it. . . . The trade unions have acted as registrars of State 
ordinances, as their implementors and commentators, but 
they have never been what they ought to be, the defender 








and spokesman of the working masses. The trade unions 


» be 


were supposed autonomous organs but they became 
organs of obedience and nothing else 

“I am not acquainted with all of the leaders of the 
Central Council of of them has 


ever visited our » speak with the workers. I 


Trade Unions none 


works t am 


sorry—I must admit that on one occasion we were visited 
Klosiewicz himself 
contact with the masses, but now that the masses have told 
him the truth in clear and unmistakable terms, he is claim- 
ing to be a victim of wrong-doing, a victim of Zeran’s per- 
secution, that he ot 


self-government, fighting 


by He expressed to us his desire for 


always been in favor 
that he 


against the Natolin group since early boyhood 


saying has 


worker and has been 


“We have had enough of hypocrisy and lifelessness 


Those who have compromised the trade union 


move- 
ment must go back where they came from to prove by 
their work that they are at least still human beings 
“First and most important is the change in the trade 
union statutes to facilitate the full democratization of trade 
union life, a democratization based on the principle of 


ot all 


in 


election organs to 


the 


avoid the situation previously 


prevalent, which best jobs were handed out in 


packages Our trade union organs are over-expanded. 
of of 


useless pigeon-holers, pen-pushers and an establishment of 


Seventy percent them consist of a standing army 


delegates for trips abroad, to Bulgaria for fur jackets, to 
Czechoslovakia for shoes, and to the USSR for motorcycles 


prolonged applause 


Klosiewicz himself spoke, and tried to shift much of the 


blame from himself to the system, to some sort of collective 
guilt. The speech aroused a great deal of antagonism. 
Radio Warsaw, November 17, said, commenting on the 
spec ch: 

You, Comrade Klosiewicz, present the matter in this 
way I have been carrying out only what the Party 
mapped as the Party lin therefore do not throw 
stones at me because we all share the same guilt. That is 
not the way, Comrade Klosiewicz, that a trade union 
leader and a leader of the Central Trade Union Council 


should argue. You are not small fry 


You decided upon 


matters important to us You represent a certain 
a certain stvle of work - 


svstem 


As 


Ihe meeting of the Council produced a resolution, pub- 


lished in 


7 rybuna Ludu , 


the demands heard from the delegates 


“Trade 


levels, 


These ine luded: 


unions must become fully independent, on all 


the Stat the 


from ind administration 


economic 
In their further development, they must base their work 
the Polish trade 
the postwal 
“The 


based 


the 


on best traditions of the union movement 


of prewar and earliest vears 


all 


trade union org 


be 


the control of 


nization on levels must 


on fully democratic principles 


masses Ove! the activities of trade union organs and 
full responsibility before the masses on the part of lead- 
trade union authorities 


“The 


must 


ne 


relations between the Party 


and the trade unions 


be based on the principle of Party leadership 


in the trade union movement. All forms and methods 
of administrative influence of Partv organs upon the trade 


unions’ work must be eliminated.” 


November 22. This summed up 


These sentences seem to look forward to a union organ- 
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ization in which the Party control is based on personal 
leadership of union-approved Party members, but not on 
direct organizational control as in the past and as in other 
Communist countries. 

[he resolution also called for union representation in 
the Parliament; demanded that “freedom of speech and 
of the press be guaranteed by the State and observed in 
daily practice (freedom of the press is understood as the 
duty of abiding by the truth)”; demanded that “all those 
who in the past were guilty of adhering to the cult of the 
individual and committing crimes against innocent peo- 
ple .. . should be brought to justice.” 

Economic demands included: 
living standard “and in particular 


a general raise in the 

raising the lowest 
wages to a level providing the indispensable minimum 
means to live’; reduction of taxes on wages; establish- 
ment of a minimum tax-free wage at 1,000 zloty a month; 
the eventual reduction of the work week to 40 hours; a 
sliding tax scale depending on size of family; increased 
age and invalid benefits (despite recent increases granted 
before the Council meeting); “immediate and energetic 
steps to solve the growing problem of the surplus labor 
force,” and unemployment benefits; improved health regu- 
lations, vacation arrangements, etc. Finally, the resolution 
called for an extraordinary Trade Union Congress to be 
held “no later than the second quarter of 1957.” 


Youth Changes 


ZMP, the Polish Youth Organization, has collapsed, 
and a new Communist organization, the Revolutionary 
Youth Union, similar in name to organization of insurgent 
Hungarian youth, is in the process of formation, as are 
peasant youth groups. Immediately after the Eighth Plenum, 
a meeting of ZMP student activists was called in Warsaw. 
Presumably the purpose of this was to indulge in routine ex- 
pressions of support for Gomulka. As in other areas of 
current Poland, however, the rank and file made it clear 
that their dissatisfaction with the past actions of ZMP 
and its leadership demanded far-reaching changes. 

Radio Warsaw, October 29, described the course of the 
discussions: 


In the view of most of the participants in the 
conference, the present organization, the ZMP, has turned 
out, in its work at the universities, to be incapable of act- 
ing as a leader of youth. At certain universities the ZMP 
have, for all 


bodies intents and ceased 


purposes, to 


exist. 


The students sent a message of unity to the students of 
Hungary; stated that their relations with the Soviet youth 
organization should be “characterized by frank internation- 
alism and mutual friendly criticism”; and, finally, decided 
to start the formation of a new organization. 

On December 6-7, a Conference of the new organiza- 
tion was held in Warsaw. It addressed a letter to Polish 
youth, saying, in part: 


“The only previous organization of the younger genera- 
tion, the ZMP, has ceased to exist. The ZMP was an in- 
carnation of the Stalinist conception of the youth move- 





ment. Its aim was to minimize and falsify the existing 
difficulties, to neutralize the political aspirations of youth, 
to raise blind and _ obedient 


executants, thoughtless 


robots. 

“We are establishing the Revolutionary Youth Union as 
a vanguard political organization of that part of youth 
which wants to fight, by active and selfless participation in 
political life, for the building of the Polish model of 
Socialism, for the implementation of the people’s power 
by democratic means, for the prosperity of the nation, for 
the full sovereignty of Poland in the economic and political 
fields. ... 

“We reject the Stalinist Communist models of morality 
in which the chief role was played by the principle: the 
end justifies the means. We shall strive for the revival of 
. We are in- 
ternationalists; every active young man or woman can be 


the ethical models of Socialist humanism. 


a member of the Union, regardless of nationality or race. 
We are in favor of freedom of conscience . . . but we con- 
sider that membership in the organization entails that a 
man or woman strive to learn the truth and recognize the 
ability of the human mind to learn it. We consider 
the principles of scientific Socialism the best weapons for 
our movement and we want to apply them in practice, 
cleansed of Stalinist interpretations and falsehoods. 

“We are in favor of the full independence of the Union. 
We are no annex of any party. We wish to preserve in our 
action, however, the line of the Marxist Party of the work- 
ing class, reserving for ourselves the right to interpret the 
Party line and to influence the shaping of that line. 

“We recognize the role and political importance of the 
leadership of the Party, which is the leading force of our 
nation. We are, however, against an administrative form 
of Party rule, and against substituting Party for State au- 
thorities. We are also against the ordering about of our 
organization by the Party. The Party can present its line 
through Party members who are at the same time mem- 
bers of the Revolutionary Youth Union, without infringing 
in any way on the independence of our organization and 
inner Party democracy. 

“We continue the beautiful traditions of the struggle 
of the Communist Youth Union, of the Independent Union 
of Socialist Youth, of the Youth Organizations of the 
Society of Workers’ Universities, of left-wing peasant 
groups. We continue the traditions of the Union of Youth 
for Action from the time of the Occupation, and of the 
struggle for the people’s power in Poland in the years 
1945 to 1947. Our Union is the successor to the revolu- 
tionary organizations of Polish youth.” 


This statement, startling in the purity and force of its 
political passions, epitomizes the dilemma facing Gomulka 
and the Communist leaders of Poland today. It is most un- 
likely that Gomulka or his associates, even the most “‘lib- 
eral” of Communists, can be pleased by a new organiza- 
tion which, in the name of the most sanctified goals of 
the radical tradition, announces that it must interpret for 
itself the line of the Party. Such an organization repre- 
sents the highest threat, the loss of ultimate political con- 
trol by the Party. 

Yet, after the Eighth Plenum, when the patriotism and 
idealism of the whole country were summoned up to resist 
the Soviet threat, and after the Soviet destruction of the 
Hungarian revolution, which Poles watched with horror 
all the greater in that it could so easily have happened in 


Poland, Gomulka cannot simply call halt to the forces 
in the country driving beyond mere “liberalization” to- 
ward real democracy. Were he to do so, were he to tn 
to set up a rigid barrier beyond which discussion and ac- 
tion must not go, he would be faced with the vers 


threat that the whole of youth and the 
dustrial workers would rise, 


The Whirlwind 


Gomulka and the present Party 


real 
whole ot the 


as in Hungary 


leadership, then 
try to ride the whirlwind. They are under pressur« 


unknown weight but probably considerable, from the S 


ul 


viet and from the other bloc Parties, demanding that 
liberalization be very markedly slowed, very sharp 
trolled. For the Czechoslovaks, for the Balts and thro 
Balkan empire, the Polish examplk 


Hungarian. Yet 


, x lk¢ ‘ ' , 
very ittie to this pressu 
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out the 


gerous than the Gomulk: 


without: the 
vailing pressures from within are too strong. He 
does make speeches stressing tne nalterable friendship 
Socialist Poland and the USSR. and hopes that Mosc: 
hears, but he knows that as he speaks. at any mom 
profound Polish hatreds may agai 
in Gdansk, in Warsaw 


sack Soviet missions. He may 


Hare, and crowds in 
Szczecin. moving to 


necessit 


maintaining ultimate Party control, but as he speaks groups 


of students and groups of workers, gripped in the fervor 


of their belief that they are moving toward a new form 


of social organization, are holding discussions of a future 


in which that ultimate control is vitiated. Gomulka must 


hold off pressures from without, he must try to contro 
pressures from within. 
This, the political side 


half of it. 


of Gomulka’s problem, is 
Che economic problem is extremely serious 


i 


land’s economy is dangerously decayed by the vears 


Ul 
now-admitted) mismanagement, bad planning and ex- 
ploitation. As the rioters in Poznan cried for freedom, so 


they cried for bread. The economy must be reorganized. 
and the people must be rallied to fling themselves into the 
operation of that reorganized economy with little hope of 
immediate improvement in their very unfortunate condi- 
tion. 


So far, 


controlling the situation, at least in surviving it 


Gomulka has succeeded to a degree, if not in 
; the Soviet 
tank armies are in Poland, but they have not moved; 
Poles have rioted, but not on a national scale. His great 
personal popularity in Poland, his stature as the man who 
stood up to Khrushchev, his position as the symbol of the 
Polish thaw, have made this possible. He and his asso- 
ciates may continue in their modified success, but the im- 
mediate future in Poland is a winter of profound tensions 
and great dangers. It is also a time of great exhilaration, 
as men, conscious to the point of intoxication of the unique- 
ness of their political condition, attempt completely to 
destroy the Stalinist past and create from that past a new 


society: to make a heaven of hell. 











The Hungarian Revol 


(Continued) 


The following article 


covers Hungarian events for the 


month following 


November 9, the last day in “The Revolt in Hungary,” the special December 


issue of this magazine devoted entirely to recent Hungarian developments 


E; VER SINCE November 4, when the Soviets suppressed the 
4 Hungarian uprising and Janos Kadar was installed as 


the nation’s puppet dictator, there have been reports of 


work stoppages, and armed clashes 


The nation has been under almost 


partisan warfare 


throughout the country. 
a standstill: 


and, toward the end of December, neither threats nor forc« 


constant curfew: factories have remained at 
had succeeded in driving workers back to full production 
The stronghold of resistance has been the workers’ counci’s, 

the Budap st 


Workers’ Council, which took a prominent part in the up- 


organized under the central leadership of 


rising. When the Soviets and the Hungarian security po- 
lice rounded up and deported young rebels, fired on crowds 
of innocent demonstrators, imprisoned labor leaders, and 
tried to reassert Party control in factories and public insti- 
tutions, the workers responded with the only weapons left 
them—the slowdown and the strike. 


Although the Kadar regime repeatedly rejected UN in- 


! 


ome 


The House of Parliament in Budapest, the focus of major events in the revolt. 
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tervention and declared itself to be the “legal representa- 
tive” of the Hungarian people, it was unmistakeably clear 
that the “counterrevolutionary movement,” denounced in- 
cessantly by the Kadar government, was indeed the Hun- 
itself. 


garian nation 


In the month following the Soviet 
suppression of the armed uprising in Hungary, large masses 
of young people fled the country, and those who stayed be- 
hind made it crystal clear that the Party had won not their 
confidence but their unrelenting hatred. 

On November 14, students and workers 
still insisting on the withdrawal of the Soviets and the re- 
turn of Nagy, and with a general strike paralyzing the 
country, the Party newspaper Nepszabadsag 


with writers, 


Budapest 

announced that all cause for resistance was over and that 
only irresponsible elements were refusing to go back to 
work: 


“Why is there still a strike? What political end does it 
Who is responsible for the fact that in many Buda- 


serve? 
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pest factories work has not been resumed? Let us answer 
the second question first. The pompously-worded leaflets 
plastered on the walls of Budapest streets assert that the 
continuation of the strike is an expression of the united 
determination of the Hungarian working class. . This 
is not so; this is a barefaced lie. 


Honest workers . . . want to work. They want to work 
not only because their pride commands them to live on 
their own labor and not on charity, but also because they 
know that the inflation, into which irresponsible elements 
are ready to drive the country, would affect their own 
wives and children. The strike merely delays still 
longer the withdrawal of Soviet troops and postpones the 
democratic political development that must take place 


in our fatherland.” 


Kadar-Worker Talks 


On the same day, Premier Kadar, conferring with a 
workers’ delegation, partially acceded to popular demands 
for new elections, abolition of the secret police, and the 
inclusion of non-Communist parties in the government. 
Kadar also assured workers that freedom fighters would 
not be imprisoned and that the government would make 
public information on a recently concluded Hungarian- 
Soviet trade pact. In reference to the elections, in which 
parties “supporting Socialism” could participate, Kadar 
said: “Let us consider the position of the Party. We want 
a multiparty system and free, honest elections. We know 
that this will be no easy matter, because the workers’ power 
can be destroyed not only by bullets but also by ballots. 
We have to take into account the fact that we may be 
thoroughly beaten at the elections, but we do take on the 
election fight, as the Communist Party has sufficient 
strength to again obtain the confidence of the working 
masses.” (Nepszabadsag, November 14) 

On the other hand, Kadar rejected demands for Hun- 
garian neutrality and the immediate withdrawal of Soviet 
troops.* Neutrality, he claimed, was not a simple matter: 
“It does not amount to writing down on a piece of paper 
‘we want neutrality.” It requires a balance of power, an 
international situation which lends reality to such a de- 
mand. In vain do we demand neutrality when the coun- 
terrevolutionary or imperialist forces spit at our neutrality.” 
He further declared that Soviet troops would remain 
on Hungarian territory until the “danger of the attempt by 
reactionaries to ravish the power of the working class has 
passed.” 

With regard to the question of Nagy, Kadar explained 
that it was impossible to negotiate with him because he 
had taken refuge in the Yugoslav Embassy. Kadar stated, 
however, that Nagy had “not helped the counterrevolution 
deliberately” and that it “rested with him whether or not 
he wants to take part in political life.” “Imre Nagy is not 
under arrest: he left the Parliament Building of his own 
free will, and neither the government nor Soviet troops 
wish to put a check on his freedom of movement.” 

In its efforts to gain the confidence of the population, the 
government also passed a resolution to remove Party leaders 


*Kadar also rejected workers’ demands for the abolition of 
Party committees in factories. 


who were members of the Rakosi clique. These included 
CC member Erzsebet Andics; Secretary of the CC Lajos 
Acs; Minister of Defense Istvan Bata; former chief of the 
Planning Office Andor Berei: former Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers Andras Hegedus; forme! 
First Party Secretary Erno Gero; former Politburo membe1 
Istvan Kovacs; former CC Secretary Bela Szalai: forme: 
Minister of former CC Secretary 
Bela Veg: and former Chief Prosecutor Gyorgy Non. Othe1 
changes included the replacement of Laszlo Hay by Denes 
Szantho as National Bank Manager and the removal ol! 
Istvan Bata, Lajos Toth and Jeno Hazai from all army 
posts. 


Premier 


Interior Laszlo Piros: 


Further attempts at “appeasement” included the repeal 
of a previous decree stipulating that any worker who left 
his job arbitrarily or who was dismissed for violating dis- 
cipline could not take another job unless he was cleared 
by an employment exchange office. On November 15, 
Radio Budapest broadcast that a decree appearing in 
Magyar Kozlony (Official Gazette) had abolished compul- 
sory deliveries of farm produce. 

In the following days, the regime issued repeated appeals 
to the workers to return to their jobs. At the same time, the 
new police force, reportedly staffed with former security po- 
lice (AVH) members, began an attempt to wipe out pockets 
of armed resistance, That attempts were being made to starve 
out the rebels was clear from a November 16 Radio Budapest 
broadcast which declared that “various authorities in the 
city are organizing food transportation from the provinces 
without government authorization,” and that in the future 
“only those persons possessing permits filled out and 
stamped in Russian and Hungarian will be allowed to 
transport food.” On November 17, Nepszabadsag stated 
that the workers and the Kadar government had reached 
a compromise—an agreement which apparently included 
the promise that the workers could “restore order” them- 
selves through armed workers’ militia in factories, and that 
the government would adopt a policy towards workers sim- 
ilar to the Yugoslav system. 


Denial of Deportations 


Although the workers began to return to the factories, 
little production took place, and rumors of mass arrests 
and deportations further infuriated the still rebellious pop- 
ulation. On November 18, the government flatly denied 
“hostile rumors” that young people were being sent to the 
USSR, although it asserted its determination to “search 
for and render harmless the counterrevolutionaries, terror- 
ists, anti-social instigators and armed bandits who have 
come out into the daylight . . . and who prevent the work- 
ers from resuming and continuing their work by means of 
threat and terror.” 


“Similarly, our authorities are under order to render 
harmless the robbers, looters and other common criminals 
who still are committing a considerable number of excesses 
and are preventing the restoration of order 

“The truth is, [however], that not a single person ar- 
rested has been deported from the territory of Hungary 
The aim of the provocative rumors is, on the one hand, 





to arouse distrust of the government, to disturb peact and 
to halt production; on the other hand, it aims at spoiling 
relations between the people and Soviet Army personnel.” 


Presumably also for the purpose of liquidating “hostile 
elements,’ the government decided on November 18 that, 
contrary to its previous policy, it would no longer pay 
wages to workers who did not show up on the job and pro- 
duce effectively. In a speech over Radio Budapest, the for- 
mer Socialist Gyorgy Marosan hailed this decision made in 
agreement with the trade unions and lashed out at jour- 


nalists, students, writers and others “who contmued to 


champion the cause of the senseless strike which is par- 
alvzing the nation.’ 


On November 19, the government confidently announced 
that the strike had ended. Radio Budapest declared: “This 
morning millions of workers will begin work. Our factories 
and machines will produce again. After a stoppage lasting 
for weeks, workdays will begin today 


of the Budapest 


This is the decision 
Workers’ Council.” Actually, 
only a small percentage of workers complied with the de- 
cision, and on November 20, Nepszabadsag, in one of its 


Central 


more contradictory statements, intoned: ““The strike which 
ended yesterday served the interests of the workers, but 
today it serves the interests of the counterrevolution.” 


Aside from its action, the regime tried 


“mopping up” 
desperately to gain control over all centers olf potential 
rebellion, including the numerous revolutionary committees 
which had sprung into being during the armed uprising 
A decree “regulating” the authority of revolutionary com- 
mittees in ministries and offices was discussed by Radio 
Budapest on November 20: “The revolutionary commit- 
tees are endowed with the authority to submit proposals 
and Pive advice. In many places, however, owing to mis- 
apprehension or misinterpretation of the decree, {the com- 
mittees} intend to take steps to replace leading officials 
Such authority is not vested in the revolutionary commit- 
tees and such steps are not conducive to work and _ the 


normalization of life.” 

While the regime continued to crush the uprising with 
the help of Soviet troops, it still tried to foster belief in the 
eventual That 
the Soviet-controlled Kadar government itself had some 
doubts on 


“equality” of Soviet-Hungarian relations. 


the possibilities of “equality” was implied in a 
Polish- 


Calling the joint set- 


November 20 Nepszabadsag commentary on the 


Soviet declaration of November 18 


tlement “reassuring,” Ne pszabadsag wrote: 

“We, too, cal “pect not only direct aid from th: 
USSR but also the remedying of disadvantages which have 
arisen from past economic relations based on inequality 


The agreement or stationing of Soviet 


temporary 
troops in Poland may give rise to anxiety in Hungary, and 
there is no little worrv that the USSR might also insist 
m similar conditions in our case. We must realize, how 
ever, that Poland has direct frontiers with militarist West 
Germany, while we have neutral Austria to the west and 
friendly states on our other frontiers. These circumstances 
make the definite withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hun 
gary’s territory undoubtedly more clearly realizable than 
in the case of Poland. The Polish-Soviet declaration offers 


hope that the USSR will respect th Hungarian people’s 


Wide World 
Young freedom fighter, an automatic in his hand, holds the atten- 
tion of the people in Budapest, November 1. 


will, demonstrated by such great sacrifices of blood. . . 
If this is so, then ties of genuine friendship can be estab- 
lishe d he tween us ” 


Law on Workers’ Councils 


By November 21, the regime had drafted a law on the 
workers’ councils, which it had promised to accept as per- 


manent organs of worker self-management in factories. Al- 
though the decree stated that all industrial enterprises 
workers’ councils by direct and secret ballot, and 


that the presidium of each council would have authority 


must elect 


in matters pertaining to wages and working conditions, the 
regime carefully made provisions for maintaining its power 
of control. As broadcast by Radio Budapest, the law indi- 
cated that both the factory director and the trade union 


committee were expected to work in the Party’s interests: 


In arriving at its decisions the presidium of 
the workers’ council) must pay attention to the trade union 
committe Decisions of the 


workers’ council and its presidium are carried out by the 


within the enterprise 


. runs counter to law 
the director is duty-bound to refuse implementation and to 
report the decision to the higher authority. The director 


director. In case a decision 


of the enterprise alone organizes the production process 
Workers who fail to carry out work assigned them or 
who do so in a negligent manner are to be called to ac- 


vunt by the director. Should the presidium fail to take 





steps in connection with the continuous production of the 
enterprise and the assurance of plan fulfillment, the direc- 
tor has to make good the omission within his own field 
of authority. The director of the enterprise is ap- 
pointed to and relieved from his post by the superior 
State organ designated by law. The previous consent of 
the workers’ council is needed for the appointment o1 
removal of the director.” 


It is difficult to say what connection, if any, the decree 
had with the workers’ decision to call a new 48-hour strike. 
According to Western correspondents, this step was taken 
after Soviet and Hungarian authorities had prevented the 
workers from summoning a parliament for the democratic 
election of workers’ councils. In any event, the decree did 
not the effect desired by the government 
strongly criticized in the following days. 

Aside from “troublesome” 


have and 


Was 
demands from the workers’ 
councils, the regime was presented with a variety of de- 
mands from individual trade unions and organizations. On 
November 21, the teachers called for radical changes in 
their profession and the Director of the National Federa- 
tion of Cooperatives insisted that his organization become 
autonomous, “independent of parties, free from State in- 
terference and subject in its activities only to the laws of 
universal validity, truly serving the people's interests.” 
Among other things, he proposed the abolition of State 
monopolies “still curtailing cooperative bulk buying,’ and 
the establishment of the Federation as the principal organ 
for marketing peasant production. Similarly, the trade 
union paper Nepakarat announced that “the trade unions 
must be independent not only of the State but also of the 
Party or parties. Trade unions cannot be led by Party 
instructions or generally by Party statutes. This is under- 
standable, since the overwhelming majority of trade union 
members are not Party members. Many of them would 
not even agree in detail with Party policy.” 

On November 22, with the nation in the grip of a strike, 
the regime tried to regain some measure of control through 
a decree appointing “government commissioners” to 
tain large enterprises. Radio Budapest remarked that “ex- 
traordinary difficulties must be overcome in certain enter- 
prises with regard to the resumption and smooth continua- 
tion of work. For this reason, it has become necessary, for 


cer- 


the time being, to appoint government commissioners 

to maintain contact the government necessary 
measures to insure uninterrupted production and the im- 
plementation of factory laws and decrees.” 

That the situation in the capital was critical was indi- 
cated by a Nepszabadsag announcement that the coal sup- 
ply in Budapest was sufficient for only three days. Condi- 
tions were further complicated by the fact that the city 
was partly in ruins and the housing shortage acute. Ac- 
cording to Radio Budapest, some 35,000-40,000 buildings 
in Budapest had been destroyed or damaged during the 
fighting, and with the population still in a belligerent mood 
there seemed little likelihood of immediate repairs. Indeed, 
the likelihood of the regime’s achieving any sort of popu- 


with on 


lar cooperation grew more and more dim. 
Vienna that 
Serov had arrived in Hungary 


Reports from 


chief General Ivan 


take 


security 
to 


stated Soviet 


matters in hand, 
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while other unofficial sources declared that Kadar was try- 
ing to come to an agreement with the leaders of other 
Hungarian political parties. 

The mood of the workers was anything but conciliatory 
on November 23, when reports of Nagy’s abduction by the 
Soviets upon his departure from the Yugoslay Embassy 
had spread to all parts of the country. Without informing 
the nation of the Yugoslav government’s protest, the offi- 
cial regime communique on November 23 stated: 


“As is already known, 


Imre Nagy and 
a few of his colleagues asked for and were granted asylum 
at the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest on November 4. This 
asylum ended November 22 


former Premier 


Imre Nagy and his colleagues 
asked the Hungarian government more than two weeks ago 
for permission to go to the territory of another Socialist 
With the consent of the government of the Ro- 
manian People’s Republic, Imre Nagy and his colleagues 


left for the Romanian People’s Republic on November 23.”* 


country. 


The workers’ growing conviction that the Kadar regime 
could not and would not keep its promises was reflected 
in demands for the removal of Communists from leading 
positions in offices and factories. Nepszabadsag, November 
23, protested against this clamor for a “general change 
of guard,” and pointed out that each official had 
judged “individually”: 


to be 


the 


aim of those who now demand a general change of guard 


“The question also must be raised: what is 


politic al 


The policy of the past years has caused immense damage 


by the stupid and mechanical 


By 


-Taté 


application of so-called 
of 


expt rts 


considerations. 
ot first 
mistakes 


class means general suspicions, 


thousands our were aside 


pushed 


These and crimes must be corrected as far as 


possible, but should we do this at the 
the 


price of casting into 


streets the new, popular intelligentsia, the worker- 


peasant intelligentsia, the younger generations which hav 


carried through the 
Would 


class intelligentsia from 


struggle to overthrow the Rakosi 


the ot 


the leadership be in the interest of 


Gero regime? exclusion this new working 


the working class? Would it be in their political and eco- 


No the 


overall change of attacking the foundations of 


nomic interest? Those who echo the slogan of 


guard ire 


the pr ople’s regime 


Workers’ Councils Rebuked 


To assure Party leadership in factories, the regime had 

With 
this aim in mind, Ne pakarat, November 24, told ‘misguided 
that the chief was economic 


and that political functions were outside then sphere of 


to strip the workers’ councils of all political power 


workers” councils’ function 
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the workers’ income One cannot emphasize strongly 
enough that the local workers’ councils are organs of local 
business management, not political organs or bodies pro- 
tecting the workers’ interest. The trade unions are the 
chief organs for the protection of workers’ interests 
Workers’ councils should not act in place of trade unions 
but rather in cooperation with them 


In another editorial on the same day, Nepakarat dis- 
cussed workers’ objections to the fact that the decree on 
workers’ councils did not include the right to strike. 


‘Not even the most perfect and democratic decree con- 
cerning the workers’ councils will assure the right to strike 
for the simple reason that the right in question is not con- 
nected with the workers’ councils. The workers’ councils 
fill the role of the enterprises’ business management; the 
right to strike on the other hand, is a form of protecting 


interests—a trade union activity.” 


With this explanation, Nepakarat proceeded to condemn 
the workers’ strike: 

We have expounded our views before. In our opinion, 
the strike today cannot lead to results; no, it is leading to 
bad things—to ruin and further suffering 

“We have seen ourselves in several enterprises that 
workers who reported for duty were not consulted about 
the two-day general strike and their intentions and deci- 
sions were not considered. The workers simply were sent 
home Yesterday, after the appeal of the Csepel 
Workers’ Council against the renewed strike, many remarks 
reaching our editorial offices indicated that in many enter- 
prises and, generally speaking, in industry, the strike was 
enforced against the workers’ desires and by means of 
force * 


The only indication Nepakarat gave of departing from 
the Kadar line was a mild criticism of certain aspects of 
the decree: 


The workers’ councils have the mission of realizing 


democracy in the true sense of the word the independent 
management of enterprises owned by the people. In most 
respects, the decree gives expression to this. In some, 
however, it does not. We have in mind particularly the 
appointment and removal of the director It is wrong 

and in this the trade unions also share the blame—that 
their proposal, which differs in several important respects 
on the rights of workers’ councils and which is substantially 
What is 


1eeded is for the workers to feel that the workers’ councils 


broader than the decree, has not been published 


are their own and to consider the settlement of all points 


as satisfactory.’ 


At the same time, the Budapest Workers’ Council an- 
nounced that, as a result of discussions with the govern- 
the Budapest Workers’ 


Coun i would be recognized asa consultative body whose 


ment, it had been agreed that 


recommendations would be given careful consideration; the 
paragraph of the draft law pertaining to the appointment 


of managers would be re-examined (“It is the wish of the 


Budapest Workers’ Council that managers should be se- 


ected by the workers councils on the basis ol applica- 
ions.’): and that demands and announcements of the 
Budapest Workers’ Coun il would be publicized by press 


and radio 


Youth Flees 


While continuing discussions with worker representatives, 
the government also turned its attention to the country- 
side, and, on November 24, the Ministry of Agriculture 
announced a decree outlining provisions for withdrawal 
from and dissolution of collectives. The decree stated that 
‘alter the abolition of the produce collection system and the 
bureaucratic organization restricting production it is now 
the exclusive right of members of collectives to organize 
production and marketing and to direct the life of collec- 
tives.” In conjunction with efforts at conciliation, the 
regime embarked on a drive to prevent the mass exodus 
of young people from the country. While military units 
patrolled frontier areas, the controlled radio broadcast a 
number of “reassuring” announcements that large groups of 
children heading for the borders had been rounded up and 
placed under police protection until they could be re- 
turned to their families. As part of the propaganda cam- 
paign, Radio Budapest, November 24, read a statement 
allegedly made by four young men who had been captured 
on their way to Austria. The youngsters supposedly de- 
cided to emigrate because of “alarmist propaganda”: 


“We believed, among other things, that Hungarian youths 
were being deported to the Soviet Union. We were there- 
fore prompted by fear to take the action we did. We were 
prevented from crossing the frontier by soldiers belonging 
to the Zalaegerseg frontier guards. . . . We have become 
convinced that the aforementioned alarmist rumors are 
unfounded and we ask every Hungarian youth not to be 
deceived by rumors and to follow our example.” 


Nagy Condemned 


By November 25, the regime had worked out its official 
line on Nagy, and in a speech to workers broadcast by Ra- 
dio Budapest Janos Kadar accused Nagy of “camouflag- 
ing” the “counterrevolution which began on October 30.” 
Kadar explained that the declaration of Hungary’s neutral- 
ity was only the first step in this process. “After that, it 
would have been no trouble at all to declare that we were 
joining the Atlantic bloc and bringing American troops 
here.’ Kadar added that the success of the “counterrevo- 
lution” would have meant war: “The fact that there is no 
he said, “is due not so much to the sober 
groups of Western circles 


war today,” 


but rather to the simple 
fact that the Socialist world is militarily stronger and more 
determined.” Kadar went on to assert that Nagy’s “de- 
parture” from the country was “correct”: 


Had the Nagy group returned to their homes} counter- 
revolutionaries hiding in Budapest might have gone to the 
home of one of them and committed a murder with the 
provocative aim of trying to shift the blame on the 
government. [Similarly] someone whose relative had been 
tortured or murdered by the counterrevolutionaries might 
have made an attempt against ‘the Nagy group] to take 
This also would have been blamed on 
The government naturally did not and 
does not intend to call Imre Nagy and his group to ac- 
count his is not in the interest of the country. This 
would not promote consolidation. 


personal revenge 
the government. 


It goes without saying 





that the departure of Imre Nagy and his associates to a 
friendly, Socialist country, does not mean exile.” 


In another part of his speech, Kadar announced firmly 
that further political and economic changes depended on 
the restoration of order: “Once order has been restored, 
but not before, the government will be enlarged by people 
with different views, by non-Party people and experts. But 
this cannot happen until legal order has been restored and 
normal hfe resumed. The same applies to economic and 
other demands.” 

Kadar’s doubletalk and “firmness” did little to appease 
the disgruntled workers. With regard to Kadar’s demands 
for liquidating the “counterrevolution,’ they complained 
that they lacked the power to enforce regulations on a re- 
turn to work and stated that the government had not ful- 
filled its promises to arm them. On the following day, 
Kadar delivered an even more belligerent speech. He 
stated that his government had pledged to “hunt down, 
render harmless and bring to justice all counterrevolution- 
aries and persons who have committed criminal acts. 
. . . On this question we will not yield or bargain.” Kadai 
also condemned the councils for 
and bartering goods and materials 


workers’ 


“squandering, 
without any legal 
authority,” and rebuked various “committees in public in- 


stitutions and offices” for behaving “in a totally anarchis- 


tic way.” 


stated: 


“My opinion is that one does not fight against a counter- 
revolution by yielding to its demands. . . . We are of the 
opinion that a tiger cannot be tamed by bait. It can be 
tamed and forced to peace only by beating it to death. 

In the hours following the cease fire of October 30), 
the counterrevolution appeared in the open, and its stormy 
pressure pushed {the Nagy government] more and more to 
the right. And the stand of Mindszenty, and Pal 
Eszterhazy made it clear to everybody that the hours of 
the Imre Nagy government were numbered and that the 
counterrevolution would have swept it away... . 


“During these very same days, the Imre Nagy govern- 
ment and Imre Nagy himself committed an unforgivable 
crime against the Hungarian people As a Communist, 
Imre Nagy also played an unforgivable role. If he was 
helpless, he should have resigned, telling the country and 
the world that the counterrevolutionaries were massacring 
Communists and other progressive patriots. Instead 
of this he shielded these horrors by his name. Finally, on 
November 4, he called for resistance against Soviet troops 
whose assistance had been asked to end the murders of the 
After ‘that] ... he picked up his luggage 
and, abandoning even Zoltan Tildy, escaped through one 
of the spiral staircases of the Parliament and in twenty 


ran to the for 


white terrorists. 


minutes Yugoslav Embassy asking asy- 


lum 
“As to further developments, let me say this: the same 


Imre Nagy in a few days’ time communicated the 
wish through diplomatic channels that he wanted to leave 
the territory of the Hungarian People’s Republic. Our 
government and Party were of the opinion that we had 
nothing more to do with a person who thus separated 
himself from Hungarian Communists and the people of 


Hungary 


Turning again to the question of Nagy, Kadar 


> 


x 
‘¥ : 


Internat 1 
Young armed freedom fighters shown going into action after the 
Soviet intervention of November 4. 


“In conclusion, I would like to speak of the UN debate 


on events in Hungary. In my opinion, all those painful 


events ... are the internal affair of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic and no one has the right to interfere. As to the 
question of Soviet troops, this, 
affair. On the 
the 
intervened in the fighting 


too, is Hungary’s internal 


basis a multilateral pact, Soviet 


l 


troops have legal night stay in Hungary and they 


request of the legal Hun 


garian government.” 


Concessions, arrests and efforts large-scale 


the 
emigration of youth marked government activity in the fol- 
lowing days. On November 27, for example, Radio Buda- 


) tol 
X stop 


pest reported that the government would guarantee re- 


“It 


regards as binding agreements concluded with the churches 


ligious freedom and religious instruction in schools 


in accordance with conditions prevailing on October 23, 
1956. It 


between 


the fut 
the State and the 
and agreements.” 


wishes in ire to settle questions arising 


churches through negotiations 
On the same day, Radio Budapest declared that the 
Hun- 
On Nove m- 
ber 29, a decree on the subject was made public. It 


government soon would issue an “amnesty” for 


garian citizens who left the country illegally. 
stated 
that no criminal proceedings could be instituted against 
persons who crossed the frontier between “October 23 and 
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the day. on which the decree comes into force 
they ‘Voluntarily 


a4, 4997. 


providing 
return to Hungary ‘no later than March 
The regime’s included a note to 
the Austrian Legation in Budapest requesting that the 


“repatriation” efforts 
Austrian government help Hungarian youngsters to return 
home. As printed in Nepszabadsag, November 29, the note 
claimed that thousands of minors under eighteen had left 
the country of the “spirit of adventure” and 
“The majority of students in Sopron,” the 
note said, “were intimidated by Fascists and taken in trucks 
Austria 


as a result 


“compulsion.” 


to This is how fifteen and sixteen-year-old stu- 
dents of the Sopron Forestry College were taken out of 


the country.” 


More Strikes 


situation deteriorated further, and the 
regime's policy of appeal, threat, concession and maneuve1 
proved of little avail. The 


denunciations 


In December, the 


month began ominously, with 
handbills leaflets 
and armed revolution. On De- 


the Istvan 
strike 


government 


of and 


new 
calling for a general strike 
Chairman of 
the 


“gratit 
1 


cember hi 
Dobi 


presse d his 


Presidential Council 
and 


ude” that the peasantry had not emu- 


described national suicide 


as ex- 


lated workers anc had continued to produce during the 


uprising. On December 3, 


the regime sought to conciliate 
both farmers and workers by reiterating the decree which 
abolished compulsory deliveries of agricultural produce and 
by allocating “spec ial wages” to 


Throughout 
this period, the government held almost constant confer- 
ences with worker delegations, and the Budapest Central 
Workers’ Council held talks with the National Federation 
of Unions under the new Chairmanship of Miklos 
Gaspar resigned as Chairman on November 24, 
It 

be 


miners 


Trade 
Somogy 
was subsequently elected Secretary-General 
that 


was also 


announced 


special investigations would started 


of tormer security police officials 

On December 4. guns was again 
heard in Budapest, when some 15,000 Hungarian women 
of their dead 
The official version of the procession was not given 


the sound of Soviet 


attended a demonstration in honor 


folk. 
until several days later, but from other events on December 


4 it was clear that the regime had decided to crack down 
on all anti-Party 


men 


manifestations. Radio Budapest of that 


Minister of Defense 
Munnich, who ordered the abolition of revolution- 


he 


date broadcast a resolution signed by 
Ferenc 
ary committees formed during t 


stated that: 


revolt. The resolution 


in some places, so-called revolutionary committees 


hamper lawful authorities, and, even some time after the 
end of the emergency, unknown persons brought into being 
the 
committees 


do 
est of the publi 


a body which calls itself Central Executive Committee 


f revolutionary Experience shows that the 


revolutionary committees not carry out any activity 


is in the int 
Worker-Peasant gov: 
ncetioning of re 


ve ( 


which 


The Hungarian 
the 


committees and their Central 


dissolves and 


mment prohibits 


volutionary 


Executi ommittec 


Leaders unlawfully removed by the 


tionary commit 


tees should return to their posts % 


Another December 4 broadcast confirmed unofficial re- 
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Oktober 23. 


Slightly modified Hungarian national emblem used by the paper 
of the workers of ¢ ounty Pest. October 30, 1956. 


ports that the regime was desperately trying to liquidate 
all further resistance in the country. In an interview with 
Major General Gyula Uszta, it was stated that “formations 
of public order have begun 


in provincial districts.” 


to discharge their duties 
Uszta also disclosed that army of- 
ficers had been made to sign pledges supporting the gov- 
ernment. “Some eighty percent of the army officers have 
signed such a statement. Those who did not sign have been 
demobilized and have found or will find employment in 
civilian life.” 


On December 5, Western correspondents in Budapest re- 
ported a new wave of anti-regime outbursts, staged partly 
Ac- 
cording to these sources, Soviet tankmen and Hungarian 
police roughly dispersed protesting crowds several times 


in reaction to events at the women’s demonstration. 


during the day, and Hungarian writers issued a proclama- 
tion which stated: “The Soviet government made an his- 
torical mistake by suppressing the Hungarian revolution 
with bloodshed. the 
that the revolution would have liquidated the achieve- 
ol interfered.” In 
one of its broadcasts, the regime radio denounced demon- 


We warn against erroneous concept 


ments Socialism had Soviet arms not 


strations which occurred in front of foreign Legations in 


Budapest as “counterrevolutionary” 


slander 
the Hungarian government. “Police broke up the crowds 


attempts to 


and arrested three persons.” By December 6, the regime 
had embarked on a drive to liquidate anti-regime elements 
in the workers’ councils. Radio Budapest declared: 





“In the past few days many leaflets and posters have 
appeared in the streets of Budapest calling on the city’s in- 
habitants to demonstrate and join strikes and armed 
actions. . . . Reports and demands emanating from Buda- 
pest inhabitants prompt the Budapest police command 
firmly to put an end to subversive counterrevolutionary ac- 
tivities. . . . In order to avoid any further bloodshed, the 
Budapest police command made several arrests in the cap- 
ital. Among those arrested are Istvan Misinai. . . . Erno 
Halasz . and| Gyula Obersevszky, a 29-year-old Buda- 
pest journalist who, under a fictitious name, prepared and 
leaflets. . . . [The 
police also arrested] Geza Kovacs, a 22-year-old Budapest 


distributed counterrevolutionary 
technician at the screw factory who . wormed his way 
into the workers’ council and acted as Chairman. Investi- 
gations have established that Jozsef Meszaros, another 
member of the workers’ council, convinced the Chairman 
to authorize {the issue of) counterrevolutionary leaflets. . . 
It has further been established that among the criminal 
elements there are many who act as members of the work- 
ers councils or as representatives of the workers’ councils. 
In this way they bring into ill-repute honest, well- 
intentioned workers who support reconstruction.” 

In reaction, the workers held “silent demonstrations” 
and there were spontaneous calls for a new strike. The 
Budapest Workers’ Council reportedly advised against a 
general strike, but it sent the government a telegram pro- 
testing the arrest of the workers’ elected leaders. The na- 
tion’s mood was further embittered by the government's 
announcement that UN Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold would not be welcomed én Detcember 16. In 
one part of Budapest the workers gave vent to their hatred 
of the USSR by attacking a group of Communists march- 
ing under a red flag in supportiof Premier Kadar. Radio 
Budapest, December 6, descrikgd the incident as follows: 


“On December 6 . 
munists . . 


organized workers and old Com- 
. held workers’ meetings in various parts of the 
city. .. . The groups demonstratimg*in favor of the work- 
ers’ rule . . . demanded that the government take effective 
measures for . the earliest possible restoration of orde1 
. . . Counterrevolutionary elements mingled with the dem- 
onstrators and sought to create disturbances. They shouted 
provocative slogans and did not shrink from armed provo- 
cation 

ing its way to the city to join the pro-government demon- 
strators. Provocateurs also attempted to disturb the Csepel 
workers’ delegation. An attempt was made to wrench a 
flag from the hands of its bearer. . . . The marching work- 
ers prevented this and gave the provocateurs a good beat 
ing .. Some fifty persons from among the provocateurs 
were arrested by the police.” 


New strikes and street fights broke out on December 7. 
Western correspondents reported that the Budapest Work- 
ers’ Council had issued a proclamation charging that the 
continued jailing of workers’ leaders would end in “a gen- 


eral strike, bloodshed and a new national tragedy” and had 


demanded an answer from the government by 8 p.m. 
Thousands of workers stayed away from their jobs and 
the power situation grew even more acute. Nepakarat, De- 
cember 7, strongly condemned miners for their resistance: 


he country is in the grip of a coal shortage. There is 


little, very little coal. The country hardly has more electri 


energy than was previously used by Budapest alone. Rail 


Suga! 
production has stopped; cement factories are at a stand- 


transport is run almost exclusively on foreign coal 


still. The coal shortage Homes and 


is paralyzing factories 
hospitals are cold and in darkness 


“Why is this 


Let us give 


worry inflicted upon the people 

a straightforward reply. It is because miners 
are unaware of their responsibility. In the Tata, Borsod, 
Nograd and Pecs coal basins, almost day by day, almost 
shift by shift, there are strikes which are no longer justified 
in any respect As soon as coal product on is about to get 
underway, one or two stray rumors, new or revived de 
mands, imaginary or real grievances, promptly begin to 
emerge 


Workers’ councils and miners who are aware 


of realities must Oppose any work stoppage 


Party Resolution 


On December 8, the provisional Party Central Commit- 


tee issued a resolution on Party tasks discussed at meetings 


held between December 2-5. The resolution condemned 


“counterrevolutionary activities,’ called for adherence to 
“Leninist principles’ in Party work, and declared that in 
the future “Socialism” would be constructed on the basis 
of “conditions peculiar to Hungary” and “in accordance 
with present historic requirements.” The resolution stressed 
the need to break with- the Stalinist past, to ““democratize”’ 
the Party and to include in Party ranks those who “firmly 
and unhesitantly stand by the cause of the working peo- 
ple.” The resolution pointed out, however, that the Party 
would not accept as members those who opposed “i nterna- 
tionalism” (ties with the USSR) and represented “a na- 
tionalist attitude.”’ The Party’s chief tasks were listed as: 


1. Unmasking the enemy and convincing “misled per- 
sons that he who harms production harms the foundation 
ol the workers’ power” preventing attempts to persecute 
and intimidate Communists and to exclude 


workers’ councils: 


them from 
and re pelling attempts ol the workers’ 
councils to “wrest power from the hands of legal organs.” 


2. Paying attention to “political work” in the workers’ 


councils and helping them to “acquire the knowledge to 
discharge their duties and to cleanse themselves of un- 
suitable demagogues and Fascist elements.” 


2 


3. Mobilizing all workers for “defense of 


unions” and overcoming bureaucracy in them 


1 


+t. Revising economic primary emph; 


large-scale material incenti p the 


living standards. 


». Promoting increased agricultural production 


private and collective sectors 
“The government wishes to promote this goal bv abol- 


ishing the produce collection system and widening the field 


of collective and government bulk buying.” 


b. Developing science through free debates, cooperation 
non-Communists, and travel 
abroad; cleansing the educational system of faults of the 
past; and fostering national 


trends in literature 


between Communists and 


traditions and progressive 


7. Creating “a strong and democratic force of publi 





orde! 


the 0 


and organizing workers’ guards in factories to fight 
interrevolution.”’ 


8. Establishing a foreign policy in close cooperation 


with the USSR and the “People’s Democracies’ on princi- 


“national independence 


ples ol 


and sovereignty 


Martial Law Declared 


By December 9, the Party’s plans for liquidating the 


nterrevolution”’ became clear. 


unmistakably 
government declared 


lution 


law. and ordered the disso- 
Budapest Workers’ Council and all workers’ 

organized 
The Party declared that it 
the councils in order to 


martial 
ol the 


councils outside 


factory gates on a regional 


basis had decided to outlaw 


insure legal order: 


Even after the defeats it has suffered |the counter- 
revolution) has not abandoned attempts to achieve its base 
On December 4, for they organized 
women’s demonstrations in certain areas of Budapest. They 
intended make the march Heroes’ 
Square to the statue of Lajos Kossuth. . . . Prior to this, 
our forces of public order had already noticed that in the 
windows of the Supreme Court facing the Kossuth statue, 
counterrevolutionary provocateurs had established machine 
gun positions with the vile intention of creating a blood 
bath among the participants of the demonstration, which 
they themselves had organized, and of then shifting the 


blame to the government 


aims instance, 


to women from 


‘By precisely the same techniques and with the same 
base aim, they organized a demonstration in Salgotarjan 
on December 8 
ful the 


Viezian, and Lajos Gal 


Unfortunately, they were partly success- 
that to free Tibor 

who was arrested that same 
morning and who distributed anti-democratic leaflets and 
incited a strike 


Using 


pretext they wished 


among the miners 


they organized a 
demonstration against the police. They drove the workers 


. . 
out of the factories by force. In front of police headquar- 


ters counterrevolutionary provocateurs opened fire 


with 


machineguns and 


and threw hand 
grenades into the crowd that had gathered and into the 
forces of public order 


tommy guns 
This provocation resulted in sev- 
eral dead and several wounded 

“With similar aims in mind, the counterrevolution made 
attempts at provocations in Tatabanya, Bekescsaba and 
Battonya 
The 
workers’ organizations 
ot 


coun ils were 


also endeavors to make use of 


Weeks ago, in 
district 


counterrevolution 
the sudapest 
and of 
the legal 
basis and despite warnings by government authorities. 

The Worker-Peasant Government 
agreed with the establishment of district workers’ councils 


other parts the country, organizations 


workers formed without any 


Revolutionary dis 


and did not recognize them. On several occasions, it has 


had talks with members of the Budapest Workers’ Coun 
cil hoping that this Council would be able to assist 


factory 


councils in carrying out their tasks. Practice, how 


evel 


proved something quite different. The district work- 
| £q 


ound ils 


ers <¢ 
the 


councils 


presumably under the central leadership of 
Budapest Council) did not help the factory workers’ 
In its four circular letters issued so far, the 
Budapest Workers’ Council refer- 
ence to the effective tasks of the factory workers’ councils 


Members of the Budapest Workers’ Council aimed at 


has not made a singk 


dealing exclusively with political matters and at develop- 


The 
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coun ils 


State 


organizations of the workers’ 


of State 


ing district 


into a 


new organ power against legal 


executive 
bodies 
Certain counterrevolutionary elements who edged their 
way into the Budapest Central Workers’ Council—for 
Nemeskeri Kiss Endre Mester 
and other people like them, set for themselves the aim of 
At an 
legal national conference held a few days ago, the ma- 
ot of the Workers 


agitated for renewed bloodshed, provocations and strikes 


in- 


stance, Imre 


anc 
disarming the police and taking over its control 


jority members 


Budapest Council 
It has been proved that sober-minded workers can 
not assert their will in the Budapest Workers’ Council 
against the majority who more and more openly want 
this council instrument of counter- 
For this reason, the Revolutionary Worker- 
Peasant Government outlaws the Budapest Central Work- 
ers’ Council, the Budapest district council and provincial 
county and town workers’ councils and ends their existence 
immediately. 

“At the all industrial ministries, in- 
dustrial directorates and council authorities are instructed 
to give far-reaching support to factory workers’ councils in 
discharging their economic tasks. . . . It is known that 
there are also undesirable elements in the factory worker 
councils which hamper the activities of these bodies. 
The Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government is of the 
opinion that the purging of undesirable elements in worker 


to transform into an 


revolution. 


same time 


tae et 
Bebe in 


fa’ 4 
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Wide World 
4 young Hungarian refugee, with a child wrapped in a blanket tied 
to his back, makes his way along an improvised bridge to freedom 


in Austria. 





councils in every factory is the primary concern of the 
workers. . . . The government was prompted to take these 
exceptional measures in the interest of the country and 


the people. .. .” 


The decree on martial law, broadcast by Radio Buda- 
pest, began with the statement that “the fact that large 
quantities of firearms are in the possession of counterrevo- 
lutionary elements, professional criminals, irresponsible 
troublemakers, and other individuals who are not entitled 
to possess arms, constitutes an obstacle to the restoration 
of order and endangers the personal safety of citizens and 
the security of their property.” The decree stipulated that, 
effective December 11 at 6 p.m., anyone illegally pos- 
sessing firearms, ammunitions and explosives, and anyone 
guilty of attempts to commit murder, manslaughter, arson, 
robbery and looting would be tried summarily by military 
courts. The threat of summary jurisdiction also applied to 
persons who had knowledge of anyone holding firearms il- 
legally and who did not report this information to the 
police. 

Another decree on the same date declared that workers’ 
guards must give notification of arms in their possession by 
December 12 and must request a license to retain them. 
“In some enterprises and factories criminal and counter- 
revolutionary elements have 


gotten into the workers’ 


guards, organized as a protection against sabotage. There 
they have gained great influence and try to persuade the 
workers’ guards to engage in activities contrary to their 


original objectives. . Those leaders and members of the 


workers’ guards who willfully neglect the above-mentioned 
notice or frustrate it in any way, OI who continue to keep 


their arms after the eventual rejection of their application 
fall under the summary jurisdiction procedure defined by 
the decree [on martial law].” 

On December 10, the regime radio broadcast incessant 
denunciations of the Budapest Workers’ Council and is- 
sued appeal after appeal for workers to return to their 
jobs. By December 12, however, a general strike went into 
effect throughout Hungary. Workers demonstrated in the 
streets, buses and streetcars stopped running, and armed 
resistance flared up in provinces, in industrial centers, as 
well as in the countryside. The strike was extended on 
December 13, after the arrest of Sandor Bali and Sandor 
Racz, leaders of the outlawed Budapest Workers’ Council. 

While the regime proceeded with mass arrests, the Buda- 
pest Workers’ Council apparently began to function illegally. 
Reports indicated that the regime was increasing the in- 
tensity of its attempt to control the situation by deporta- 
tions and executions. 





Hungarian Youth in Revolt 


This is the third article in a series on youth in the Soviet bloc countries. 
The first part appeared in the October 1956 issue and dealt with ferment 
among young people in Poland; the second article, in the following issue, 
described youth’s opposition to the Communist regime in Czechoslovakia. 


COMMUNIST-LED student demonstration which 


a 


sparked the Hungarian uprising on October 23, came 
after three years of mounting crisis in universities through- 


out the country. It took place at a time when the regime 


had incurred not only the hatred of the people in general, 


but also the bitter antagonism of the minority of 
people and intellectuals who, in principle, considered 
themselves Marxists 
defiant 


young 


For almost a year before the demon- 


Communist and students had 
spoken for the entire population in demanding a more 


liberal rule; and for almost a year, the Party had resisted 


stration, writers 


these requests, repudiated its critics and made concessions 
grudgingly—giving ground only when it no longer could 
withstand popular pressure and was losing control. 


most Communist 


For of the rank and file, Imre Nagy 
and his New Course program of 1953 had signified a wel- 


_. 


come and badly-needed change from the Stalinist past. 
It meant an end to the abuses and injustices which had 
marred postwar years, and it afforded a chance of placing 
the economy on more solid foundations. It also meant to 
this Communist rank and file that the Party, thoroughly 
detested by the nation as a whole, would have the oppor- 
tunity to win some measure of popular support by its pro- 
gram of political and economic concessions. Consequently, 
when Nagy was removed as Premier in the Spring of 
1955 and Hungary’s own dictator, Matyas Rakosi, once 
again took over the reins of power and embarked on a 
drive to liquidate symptoms of “nationalism” and “right- 
wing deviation,” an internal revolt against the Party lead- 

ership began. 
By July 1956, the Communist rebels—chiefly students and 
writers—had succeeded in bringing about Rakosi’s down- 
Continued on page 28) 


International News 


Teenage rifleman wearing a streetcar conductor’s uniform stands in Lenin Street, Budapest, during the uprising. Four overturned street- 


cars are in background. 
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FROM THE COMMUNIST PRESS: 


A Meeting of Two Young Men 


By Gyorgy Paloczi-Horvath 
From Jrodalmi Ujsag (Budapest), July 7, 1956 


A Hungarian intellectual discusses youth's dilemma before the Revolt 


HE SILHOUETTES of two young men emerged from the 

twilight in this meeting, two shadows, two who never 
existed, two who for that very reason were more real than 
reality, and will continue to live as long as there are human 
beings on this earth. 

The questioning took place somewhere in that twilight 
zone between dreams and awakening when one is still half 
asleep, too deeply relaxed to say anything but the truth, 
when one’s feelings have not yet been guided by well- 
thought-out consideration . nor the barriers, nor stop- 
signs of reality. 

We were sitting in an enormous amphitheater, all of us, 
and this theater with its faint blood-red glimmer looked like 
the inside of a human skull. We were standing downstairs, 
in front of the blackboard on the podium, and before us on 
the benches, rising in a half circle high up, sat the eyewit- 
nesses—and those were also us. We were the ones who 
spoke, lived, exclaimed in the crossfire of the witnesses’ 
eyes, who knew all and remembered all. . . . 

Deep down in the hall, from the small door on the side 
where the lecturer usually enters, from the uncertain light 
two young men emerged. One of them took a step forward. 
Deep-set eyes, signs of suffering, defiance, and some terri- 
ble weariness in those eyes. “Do you recognize me?” he 
asked in a hardly audible voice. 

“Of course,” I whispered, “It’s you, Rodya! Rodion Ro- 
manich Raskolnikov, university student.” 

“Former university student,” he corrected me. “That’s 
right. They used to call me that name too.” 

“TI don’t know any of your other names,” I answered, 
somewhat awed. 

“It doesn’t make any difference. We'll get to that, to 
those other names too. We'll find out. .. . Well, do you still 
remember what I taught you?” 

“Yes, Rodya, I do. Don’t be angry if I can’t quote your 
words exactly, but I never forgot the essence of it. You 
taught me that not even the exceptional man has a right 
in good conscience to commit crimes, not even if it were 
the only means to realize an ideal, to save all mankind.” 

Raskolnikov made a nervous little gesture. “I told you 
exactly the opposite of that. Don’t you remember? This 
is what I said: ‘Let’s presume that it would have been 
impossible, as a result of a number of coinciding factors, 
for Kepler or Newton to inform mankind of their discov- 
eries unless they sacrificed one or ten or a hundred, or I 
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don’t know how many, human beings. In that case, in my 
opinion, Newton would have been justified in killing those 
human beings.’ Isn’t that what I said?” 

“Yes. True. That’s what you said. But your own life, 
that taught a different lesson. Just the opposite, the part 
of you that was your essence when you had your first real 
cry upon the breast of Sonia.” 

“Right. If you were able to learn this, then our meeting 
was not all in vain.” Rodya stepped back towards the other 
shadow, but in the twilight it now seemed as if he had 
changed somewhat. He became a “fresh, playboy-like, 
dashing fellow.” And there, next to him, stood an eighteen- 
year-old with an “expectant look,” the one who answered 
the most important question of the time. 

The two young men stepped more to the front. A 
crowd seemed to have gathered around me, the rows of 
audience also seemed to have multiplied, and the number 
of witnesses who remembered all seemed to have increased. 

“IT wonder if you've 
quired. 


recognized me?” the older one in- 
Several voices answered: “The Karamazovs, Ivan and 
Alyosha Karamazov.” 

Ivan Karamazov, who only a minute before had been 
Rodya Raskolnikov, bowed gracefully when his name was 
mentioned. Alyosha smiled vaguely. 

Ivan sat up on the edge of the demonstration table with 
his feet lightly crossed. Alyosha stood next to his brother 
and leaned against the table. Ivan looked through the mul- 
titude. “And do you recall our teachings?” 

I wanted to say that I had always remained faithful to 
them; I wanted to talk about that summer night when 
there, on the shores of Lake Balaton, breathing so quietly, 
I had the feeling that we would have to live ever after 
by the answer Alyosha had given. Somehow, however, no 
sound came out of my throat. No one gave an answer. In- 
stead, it was Ivan who answered for us all. 

“You can only answer that in unison. Well, where’s the 
chorus? No answer?” There was deadly silence, and he 
turned to Alyosha. “I ask you once again, just as on that 
occasion in the restaurant, when we had finished the fish 
chowder. . .” 

“Go ahead, ask,” Alyosha muttered and looked down, 
for he was ashamed for us all. 

Ivan kept his look fixed on Alyosha and put the question, 
slowly, carefully pronouncing every single word, the ques- 
Continued on page 38 





fall. The 
they disliked the new leadership of Rakosi’s henchman, 
Erno Gero, and they felt that Stalinists still in the gov- 
ernment had prevented Hungary from achieving liberaliza- 


“intellectuals,” however, were still dissatisfied: 


tion on the Polish scale. In the autumn of 1956, they 
returned to the attack with new intensity, and the Party 
leadership, more isolated now than it ever had been, was 
obliged to accede to the forces straining for change. 

In September, the writers held their annual Congress 
in Budapest’s new Town Hall. The meeting was dominated 
by a group of Nagy’s adherents who, joined by the rest of 
the delegates, belligerently ousted Stalinists from leading 
posts in the Writers’ Union and declared war on Party 
the old, Rakosi-type 
methods. After this meeting, the fever of ferment mounted, 


officials who were responsible for 


and soon spread to an already rebellious youth. At meet- 
ings of the Petofi Club for young Communist intellectuals, 
the speakers proposed virtual abolition of farm collectivi- 
zation and the establishment of worker self-government in 
factories. Almost simultaneously, university students gath- 
ered at mass meetings and demanded the restoration of 
political liberties and an end to Soviet exploitation. 

On October 22, the students and writers decided to give 
emphatic expression to their demands at a public demon- 


The huge Stalin statue on Stalin Square on May Day 1954. 


stration of sympathy for their Polish comrades who, two 
days before, had defied the Soviets and installed the “na- 
tional Communist” Wladyslaw Gomulka in the post of 
Party chief. Almost as soon as it had begun, the student 
demonstration turned into a mass demonstration, and 
cries for a new leadership and national independence re- 
sounded in Budapest’s streets. The answer to these cries 
is now well-known, and in the tragic events that followed 
it was the youth of Hungary who played a key role 


Youth Against Rakosi 


Whereas Nagy, during his New Course Premiership, 
had allowed schools and universities more independence 
and had attempted to placate non-Communist youth by 
basing admission to academic institutions on scholastic 
ability rather than on “Party-mindedness” and proper class 
background, Rakosi, when he returned to power, called 
for a renewed emphasis on the pre-eminence of the Party 
and Party-imposed standards. He took steps to increase 
sharply the proportion of students from worker and peasant 
families, rejected Nagy’s emphasis on national unity, and 
again issued the signal for a heightened class struggle. The 
students, however, clung tenaciously to the concessions 
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Young Hungarians shown using ropes to bring down the statue 
in Budapest in the initial stage of the uprising. 


that had been granted them, and the Party, theoretically 
committed to “Socialist legality,’ was forced to rely on 
methods of persuasion which ultimately failed. 

All during this period, official spokesmen complained 
either about the political apathy of young people or their 
support of so-called hostile ideologies. On July 1, 1955, 
the educational review Kozneveles (Budapest) listed a 
number of “alarming attitudes” prevalent among high 
school and college students. These included indifference, 
“chauvinism” and “underestimation of the results of the 
building efforts of the last ten years.” Similarly, the Youth 
League paper Szabad Ifjusag (Budapest), August 27, 
1955, charged that “imperialist propaganda” was aimed at 
turning young people away from “Marxist ideology” and 
political interests. “The slogan, ‘stay away from politics,’ ” 
Szabad Ifjusag complained, “is one of our most danger- 
ous ideological adversaries today.” The Party’s inability 
to attract young people was also indicated in a number 
of attacks on the survival and influence of religious edu- 
cation and on the growth of “confused anti-Marxist ide- 
ologies” in higher educational institutions. On October 4, 
1955, Szabad Ifjusag revealed the serious extent of anti- 
Party ferment in universities when it reported that only 
about fifty percent of the students at the Budapest col- 
lege of Liberal Arts had attended the prescribed courses in 
Marxism. 


To some extent, the Party’s campaign against “politica! 


apathy” was directed against supporters of Nagy’s New 


Course. This became obvious when professors and instruc- 
tors also came under attack. The teachers were accused, 


for instance, of failing to recognize the ‘importance” ol 


heavy industry, of placing primary emphasis on agri 


ture and of speaking openly about the “untimeliness” of 


farm collectivization, that is, of Opposing Rakosi s 
sal of the 195 R355 econom C\ Furt rmore 


students, the teachers had continued | 1 


1agVvocale 


Party criteria: they atte l 


ait Courses in Ma XISI 


and _ glorified 


mpted te keep politics out 
classrooms,” gave dry, mechani 


ignored the present the non-Communi 


nore serious, they belittled Soviet “‘aid 


past. Even 


Soviet “achievements” and placed ‘undue emphasis” 


USSR 


Party stepped up its ideo- 


patriotism—obviously to the detriment of the 
In the autumn of 1955, the 


logical offensive. It drafted a program to intensify courses 


in Marxism, insisted that Communist theory be linked with 
academic subject matter, and planned to give the Youth 


League (DISZ) a larger role in propaganda and agita- 


tion. These efforts, however, were of little avail, ind at 


the beginning of 1956 the situation had not 


substanually 
changed. The leaders of the Youth League met to discuss 
methods of restoring discipline 


umong young people, and 


on January 7, Szabad Ifjusag wrote: 


‘Political uncertainty, poor 


standard of work in 


Statue of Stalin shown cracking at the knees as it is being pulled 


down by anti-Soviet rioters in Budapest on October 24. 





political emphasis, in many instances spurred the growth 
of hostile elements Are there such elements in 


our universities? Unfortunately, there ar« 


Their presencs 
is revealed not only by the erroneous views still prevalent, 
but also by open provocations and posters and leaflets 
slandering the Party and government 

“The elimination of ideological liberalism . and a de- 
termined stand against every erroneous view is our prin- 
cipal task. It is our task to convince advocates of errone- 
ous views and misled young people that their ideas are 
wrong. In this respect, we must not be impatient and must 
resist every attempt to replace educational work with ad 


ministrative methods 


Youth for Liberalization 


If the Party decided to be “patient” with youth, youth 
showed little inclination to be patient with the Party and, 
in 1956, “hostile views” and “open provocations” reached 
After the Soviets laid 
the grounds for liberalization at their Party Congress in 


new and dangerous proportions. 


February, young Hungarian Communists began to launch 
a direct assault not only on the Party’s poli ies but also 
on the Party’s leadership itself 

[he stronghold of ferment was the Budapest Petofi 
Club, an adjunct of the Youth League, which had been 
organized towards the end of Nagy’s New Course to encour- 
age free debate among young Communist intellectuals. This 
innovation by Nagy had been intended to remedy one of 
the direct the stifling of all 
initiative in young people, who, as a result, suffered from 
misgivings and loss of faith 


consequences of Stalinism 


When Rakosi returned to 
power, he at first cast a wary eye on the activities of the 
Club—as he did on all manifestations of New Course 
“tiberalism” — but after the Soviet pronouncements in 
February 1956, he was forced to concede to a program of 


similar to the one he had 
tried to abolish the vear before. 


democratization somewhat 


The Petofi Club was per- 
mitted to resume its debates and Petofi Circles began to 
spring up in various parts of the country. 

Seginning in March, the Budapest Club sponsored a 
series of lectures officially designed to solicit “‘creative criti- 


cism” from the nation’s intellectuals 


The series included 
students, historians and 
literary historians, with discussions on such subjects as the 


Second Five Year Plan, postwar philosophical develop- 


debates by teachers, university 


ments, prewar labor movements and the role of the press 
and information services. Before long, the “creative criti- 
cism” became a unanimous outcry for liberalization, and 
huge crowds began to attend the Petofi sessions both to 
witness and support outspoken repudiation of Communist 
polic y. 

At one of the Petofi meetings, the well-known Com- 
munist philosopher Gyorgy Lukacs declared that Marxism 
had become more unpopular than it had been in the 
Horthy era; at another session, the widow of the “rehabili- 
tated” Communist leader Laszlo Rajk, executed as a “Ti- 
toist” in 1949, denounced the policy of brutality and “in- 
credible atmosphere of suspicion” that had dominated 
recent years: and at the now-famous June 27 press meet- 


ing, Communist writers and journalists, speaking betore 
an audience of some 6,000 people, bitterly referred to the 
Stalinists still in power and demanded that Imre Nagy 
be permitted to explain his views to the public. The audi- 
ence greeted this demand with the shout: “Put him back 
in the Party.”* 

After this frontal attack on Party authority, further 
Petofi meetings were suspended during the summer and 
an investigation of the Club was begun. In July, how- 
ever, the government finally gave in to popular pressure 
and forced Matyas Rakosi to resign as Party chief. The 
new Gero regime ostensibly was committed to going one 
step further in liberalization, but the fact that it, too, 
was composed largely of “Stalinists” averse to any mean- 
ingful change fanned the fires of ferment, which pro- 
ceeded to spread rapidly in all sectors. By autumn, it was 
clear that the critics of the Party were determined to 
forge ahead despite “Rakosiist opposition,” and both stu- 
dents and writers, mindful of their success in effecting 


Rakosi’s downfall, voiced their desires and resentments 
with renewed intensity. 


In an effort to keep pace with the rebels and to prove its 
sincerity, the Party began to move towards a thaw. Its 
voice grew less harsh, if not less hypocritical, and in this 
post-Rakosi period it started to acknowledge some of the 
more serious errors of the past. Typical of its changing at- 
titude was an August 28 editorial on youth which appeared 
in the now defunct Szabad Nep (Budapest). Belatedly 
following the Polish pattern, the Party endorsed the up- 
surge of criticism and blamed itself for the various dis- 
satisfactions of young people. Referring to “contradic- 
tions” and shortcomings in Party work among youth, 
Szabad Nep said: 

“Lately, young people’s interest in politics, their passion 

for debate, their tendency to criticize, their healthy im- 

patience demanding progress . . . have greatly increased. 
Yet there still are many young people who are indifferent 

and whose ethical outlook is lax both in their work and 
private life. One of the chief factors contributing to this 
situation is the fact that we have not been able to relieve 
voung people completely of the social burdens of the 
former regime. 

“We have not yet eliminated the housing shortage, cer- 
tain obstacles to education or the low living standard of 
certain social strata. In addition, our youth union only 
lately has begun to champion the 


just interests of 
youth in every field 


... It cannot be denied that the more 
it [DISZ) breaks away from hackneyed imitiations of Party 
methods and adapts its work to suit the genuine require- 
ments and interests of young people, the more its influence 
will grow. 

“The DISZ Central Committee consistently criticized 
errors committed in the course of the past few years at its 
latest session. It criticized the belittling of the masses of 
youth, the decline of spontaneity in its basic organizations, 
bureaucracy in leadership and use of administrative meth- 
ods. . . . Most of the points in the resolution adopted at 
that session are correct and conform to the tasks set by the 
Party for DISZ. . . . We must point out, however, that the 


* See issue of August 1956, pp. 38-42 





process of translating the resolution 


begun only with great difficulty.” 


into practice Was 


The Party also turned its attention educational 
matters and admitted that its discrimination against stu- 
dents of non-working class background had been incorrect. 
Various articles began to appear in this period describing 
the injustices committed against children from “doubtful” 
families, and in the September 1 issue of Kozneveles, 
Deputy Minister of Education Magda Joboru virtually 
called for a return to Nagy’s New Course lenience. Describ- 
ing strict class discrimination as unrealistic, Minister Joboru 
said: 


to 


“In 1955-56 the allotted percentage of peasant- 
worker [university| students was 66 percent, although we 


knew very well that among high school graduates there was 
a far smaller percentage of students qualified for more 
advanced As a result, we forced 
weak students who most likely would leave in a few years, 
whereas we refused students of middle class background 
despite the fact that they were able. In the same way, we 
set the peasant-worker student percentage at 60 in high 


studies. were to admit 


schools without making provisions for their board, while 
rejected city students of intellectual or middle class 
background even though they did not require board.” 


we 


From Resentment to Revolt 


Once the regime gave signs of lifting the ban on criti- 
cism and of acknowledging faults in policy, teachers and 
students seized the opportunity to assail Communist prac- 
tice in education and to demand radical and not merely 
minor change. The Party’s discrimination against the 
“middle classes” was not the only bone of contention, nor 
did Deputy Minister Joboru’s concessions go far enough. 
The insisted on the re-introduction of 
standards based strictly on scholastic ability and clamored 
for an educational system geared to national and not to 
Soviet requirements. At the same time, and in the same 
manner, the teachers rebelled against the Party’s distorted 


picture of the West, denounced the large-scale dismissals 


student body 


of teachers for so-called class reasons, and rejected “prope 
political orientation” as the main standard of competence 
in their profession. As for the Youth League, both high 
school and college students rejected the Party’s plan for an 
improved Communist-controlled DISZ. They described 
the union as completely inadequate and pushed for its 
dissolution—or, at the very least, its total reorganization 

These proposals, which were voiced in October at meet- 
ings of the Petofi Club (which had resumed activities 
on university campuses, and at a “parliament” of high 
school students, produced an atmosphere of turmoil which 
was intensified by Polish developments. In reaction, the 
Party tried desperately to maintain control; it made a 
number of last-minute concessions, but by the time it had 
agreed to do so, it had lost authority and was virtually 
overruled. 

Teachers had their say at an October 13 meeting of the 
Petofi Club which was attended by Deputy Minister Joboru. 
One of the strongest criticisms was made by the former 
President of the Teachers’ College, Laszlo Farago, who 
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A group of young freedom fighters with captured security police- 
(left) 


man in Budapest during the fighting in the city. 


announced that in recent vears Hungarian education had 
been cut off not only from the West but from reality in 
general. “We divided the world into black and white,” 
he commented, “and anything coming from the West 
could be presented only in biased form Farago also 
claimed that education was not in the Hungarian peda- 
gogical tradition and that not enough freedom had 
been allowed. It was important, he insisted, that “every 
bird be allowed to sing.” 

Other speakers accused education officials of iving 


carried out anti-intellectual 


an policy and of having re- 
moved talented men from the teaching profession fot 
spurious reasons—i.e.. svmpathy with the old intelligentsia, 


religious affiliations, inadequate knowledge 


of Marxism, 


etc. promised swift rehabilitation 


Deputy Minister Joboru 


of these teachers and said th« “impact of then 
She 


that lack of a properly trained staff had led 


return to 


their posts has already been felt.” idmitted 


ilso 
to numerous 
deficiencies in the educational svstem 

While other n regime 


agrarian policy and Soviet control of Hungarian uranium 


Petohi meetings dealt with errors 


deposits, university undergraduates held meetings of their 
own in preparation for a forthcoming students’ congress 


and drew up resolutions containing their most urgent de- 


mands. On October 18, Radio Budapest reported that 
the DISZ (obviously under pressure) had incorporated 
these resolutions into a seven-point program. The DISZ 
program, which referred exclusively to academic matters 
urged that: 1. the overcrowded curriculum and com- 


yulsory attendance at lectures be 
} 


abolished: 2. that 


lan- 


] 


guage instruction be mad and only reely 


elected foreign language hi compulsory : 


optional one 1 


that more at- 





tention be paid to sports instead of to formal (that is, mil- 
itary) physical training; 4. that instruction in Marxism- 
Leninism be given in correct proportion and that the 
number of lecture hours be reduced; 5. that national de- 
fense education be re-examined; 6. that the students’ food 
be improved; 7. that suitable buildings be allocated for 
student hostels. 

On October 19, Szabad Ifjusag hinted that the student 
resolutions covered subjects beyond the scope of educa- 
tional policy. Describing developments at the universities 
of Budapest, Szeged and Debrecen, the newspaper stated 
that the chief demands were for greater autonomy and the 
removal of “stupid limitations born in an atmosphere 
of dogmatism,” but it pointed out that other “issues were 
also at stake.” 

The fight is one for Socialist democracy, for realization 
of the Party’s July 


happier and better Hungarian life. The fight is being in- 


Central Committee} resolutions, for a 


tensified against advocates of sectarianism and restoration, 
and a ruthless campaign has been started against the ‘loc al 
bungler’. Although there are several demands with 
which it is impossible to agree, the fight now being con- 
ducted at the universities is reminiscent of the glorious days 

1848. At that time, the whole of university youth rose to 


j 


the pedestal of national respect. Today, it is well on its 


Italics added 


vay to achieving 


S 


similar heights.” 


On the same day, the Minister of Education Albert 
Konya hastily called a conference of university rectors, 
who agreed to the DISZ program. Radio Budapest re- 
ported that decisions had been made to abolish com- 
pulsory courses in Russian, compulsory attendance at lec- 
tures 


and compulsory physical training. The 


passed vatious other acaden 


meeting 
:eforms and proposed the 
establishment of a “higher educational council” to review 


the student resolutions. 


Despite these concessions, the 
meeting did not succeed in what must have been its main 


pul post 


quelling the students’ political revolt. 


High School Students Speak 


The university students were supported in their demands 
by high school students, who voiced their complaints at a 
so-called parliament which opened on October 19. A\l- 
though information on the proceedings was censored by 
the regime press, Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), October 
20, briefly summarized the chief proposals. These echoed 
the university resolutions on education and included sug- 
gestions for dissolution of the Youth League and the re- 
moval of “Marxism” from the curriculum. Radio Buda- 
pest, October 20, broadcast several of the speeches; while 
these most probably were not the most outspoken, they 
bore the stamp of frankness and maturity. One student 
complained about untruthful information in the press and 
the ever-changing Party line. “The truth,” he said, “is 
presented differently every day. We hardly have ac- 
cepted one thing, when we have to regard everything from 
a different point of view. We cannot become decent adults 
if we do not know the truth.” 

A young girl added to this a reference to the prevailing 
‘indecision” in political matters, and voiced sympathy for 


teachers who were forced to say one thing today and an- 
other thing tomorrow: “Some higher authorities ought 
to give the teachers encouragement, because I see that they 
continue to live in a state of uncertainty and are 
afraid to talk. We have noticed that whenever one of us 
takes a definite stand in any matter, the teacher stops 
us and is afraid to reply. And . . . [even] if we express 
our opinions freely now . . . it is obvious that the political 
trend can change. We fear that we shall again be victims 
of going one step forward and two steps backward.” 

Travel restrictions were the subject of another speech, 
delivered in a tone of irony and sarcasm: “I trust you 
know,” a young delegate said, “that the Comrade Minis- 
ter of Internal Affairs has curtailed the possibilities of 
travel abroad [laughter]. I myself was very surprised, 
because he certainly made several trips abroad himself. 
At the same time, I can safely say that there are few 
among us who ever had the opportunity to go abroad. 

. Yet we must know how they live abroad. Until now, 
the information we received about the West gave us a 
terrible impression. Yet it seems that the West is no 
Hell and that people apparently manage to live there 
somehow [laughter].” 

Another delegate spoke about the inadequacy of DISZ. 
“This,” she said, “is amply illustrated by the fact that 
Hungarian juvenile delinquency is very high, even in 
comparison with world standards. . . . Education in the 
Socialist spirit does not mean mere agitation to convince 
our colleagues about the existence of an imaginary So- 
cialism, when facts prove the contrary and convince young- 
sters much more forcibly.” A young boy, Peter Lanyi, 
spoke up for the dissolution of the Youth League. “We 
have all agreed,” he said, “that we do not like the present 
setup of DISZ. I therefore suggest that we form separate 
organizations for high school and university students and 
for young people engaged in production.” This suggestion 
was translated into reality almost before the words were 
out of his mouth. 


Youth League Dissolved 


The Party’s waning influence was glaringly revealed 
in the university students’ decision to withdraw from the 
DISZ, whether the Party liked it or not. The disintegra- 
tion of DISZ was initiated as Szeged University, where, 
according to official reports, membership in the organiza- 
tion had declined by the thousands since the summer. On 
October 20, the students decided to do away with the 
DISZ entirely and to form their own organization, 
MEFESZ (United Association of Hungarian University 
and Academy Students), which, they claimed, was better 
suited to represent their interests. Confronted with a fait 
accompli, the regime tried to make the best of the situa- 
tion. Szabad Ifjusag, October 20, pointed out that the 
MEFESZ had a firm “Marxist” basis and did not “con- 
flict” with the DISZ: 


“Participants {at the Szeged meeting] stressed that the 
DISZ had been unable to represent satisfactorily the inter- 
ests of university students. . .. MEFESZ recognizes as its 





highest forum the national parliament of university students. 
MEFESZ membership does not preclude membership and 
work in the DISZ. . . . In regard to the [Szeged MEFESZ 
program ... the Secretary of the DISZ Central Commit- 
tee said that he basically was in agreement with it. The 
Party executive committee of Szeged City as well as the 
executive committee of DISZ in Csongrad County also 
adopted a similar attitude.” 


Similarly, Radio Budapest, October 21, pointed out that 
the students’ council at Szeged had stated that there were 
no “differences” between MEFESZ and DISZ regarding 
basic aims or relations with the Party. This attempt to 
preserve DISZ at all costs and to accept the MEFESZ as 
some sort of affiliate could not obliterate the fact that the 
students had actually issued a declaration of independence 
and that the MEFESZ represented the students’ and not 
the Party’s brand of “Marxism.” 

Soon after it was formed, the MEFESZ drafted a 20- 
point program which contained demands that “those re- 
sponsible for crimes committed in the past be called to 
account, that the death penalty be abolished for political 
crimes, that the country’s electoral system be reorganized 
on a democratic basis, and that March 15 [date of the 1848 
revolution] be re-established as a national holiday.” Further- 
more, it was clear that the students were determined to 
see that their program had political effects. Radio Buda- 
pest, which broadcast the above information, reported 
that the Szeged meeting had its “shadier aspects’: “A 
few people wanted to behave in a provocative manner. 

. . The students, however, gave proof of their political 
maturity. As a member of the students’ council said: ‘We 
don’t want to be the cat’s-paw of reaction in our honest 
endeavors.’ ” 

The following day, October 22, there were mass meet- 
ings of students at the universities of economics and ar- 
chitecture in Budapest. At the latter, a resolution was 
drawn up demanding speedy improvement of the political 
and economic situation, changes in the Party leadership 
and “sincere clarification of the matter of responsibility.” 
Radio Budapest reported that the resolution also called 
for more exact information on the use of Hungarian 
uranium and for equality between Hungary and the 
USSR. 

“There were some excesses, but it was interesting to 
see and hear that the majority of youth reacted with 
definite good sense... . It rejected - + « Provoc ative and 

. After the debate, the meeting de- 
cided with a minimum of opposition . . . to secede from 
DISZ and to set up an organization of university youth.” 


demagogic voices. 


At the same time, the students at the university of eco- 
nomics drafted a 22-point resolution which included a 
proposal for an independent national and foreign policy 
expressing “the true interests of our country.” The stu- 
dents also voiced their opposition to “Stalinism,” supported 
a spirit of “creative Marxism” and insisted that Imre 
Nagy be reinstated in a top post. According to Radio 
Budapest, the high point of the meeting came when the 
participants expressed their “solidarity” with the Poles 
and pointed to the Polish struggle for liberalization as an 
example to be followed. 


That same evening, the Petofi Club sponsored a debate 
on important national problems and drafted a ten-point 
resolution based on the previously-held meetings of the 
students and intellectuals. As published in Budapest papers 
on October 23, the resolution stated that: 


1. The Party Politburo and Central Committee should 
be convened as soon as possible in view of the national 
situation and Imre Nagy should be included in the pre- 
paratory work. 


2. Imre Nagy and persons who consistently supported 
“Socialist democracy” and “Leninist principles” should be 
included in the top leadership. 

3. The Second Five Year Plan should be revised and the 
government should take steps to work out a positive pro- 
gram to solve the nation’s economic and social problems. 


4. Matyas Rakosi should be expelled from the Party 
Central Committee and recalled from the National As- 
sembly and Presidium, and all efforts should be made 
to halt attempts at “Rakosiist restoration.” 

3. Former Defense Minister Mihaly Farkas (under ar- 
rest for violations of “Socialist legality” 
in public. 


should be tried 


6. The Party should revise its resolutions condemning 
activities of the Petofi Club and the rebelling writers. 

7. The most “delicate questions” should be made pub- 
lic—including foreign trade agreements and plans for the 
utilization of Hungarian uranium. 

8. Hungarian-Soviet relations should be established on 
a basis of equality. 

9. “Socialist democracy” should be insured. 

10. The DISZ should take a stand on the Petofi resolu- 


tion and adopt a decision to democratize the youth move- 
ment. 


As a climax to these resolutions, the students made plans 


for a silent demonstration of sympathy for the Poles on 
October 23. 


The Revolt Breaks Out 


It is clear that the student resolutions and the sympathy 
demonstration were aimed at forcing the government to 
unequivocal acceptance of liberalization; they were in- 
tended to bring about the downfall of Stalinists still in the 
top leadership and to result in the return to power of 
those Party leaders who had suffered for previously at- 
tempting to carry out liberalization. Among Communist 
and pro-Communist youth, Imre Nagy had become the 
symbol of “democracy”; his New Course program had 
given Hungarians the first taste of freedom they had 
been allowed since the Communist seizure of power, and 
it was on him that a large segment of students and writers 
relied for a policy of “creative Marxism,” national inde- 
pendence, and liberal Socialism. To a certain extent, non- 
Communists had apparently come to share this belief in 
Nagy; if, in their eyes, he had not achieved the status of 
“national hero,’ and had not in fact been a national 
“Titoist” he was at least preferable to the hated Gero as 
spokesman for a more conciliatory line. 








As the young Communists prepared for their street 
march, they issued repeated pledges to preserve discipline 
and to prevent “provocative elements” from getting out 
of hand. Unconvinced by these assurances, the Ministry 
of the Interior banned the demonstration, but popular 
pressure was too great and the order was subsequently 
withdrawn. Imbued with the spirit of 1848, the students 
met before the Polish Embassy and the statues of General 
Bem and Petofi (heroes of the 1848 revolution, the former 
a Pole), marched before the parliament and led an ever- 
swelling crowd to the radio station, insisting that their 
demands be read over the air. Describing the early phase 
of the procession, Radio Budapest, October 23, said: 


“National flags, young people with rosettes of the na- 
tional colors singing the Kossuth song, the Marseillaise 
and the Internationale—this is how we can describe . . 
Budapest today... . 

“Scholars, students of technological faculties, students of 
philosophy, law, economics, along with students from other 
university branches, took part in the march led by their 
professors and leaders of the university Party organizations 

“At first, there were only thousands, but they were joined 
by young workers, passersby, soldiers, old people, high 
school students, and motorists. The vast crowd grew to 
tens of thousands. The streets resounded with these slogans 
People of Kossuth, March Forward Hand in Hand,’ “We 
Want a New Leadership—We Trust Imre Nagy’. . . . The 
shouts reverberate, the national colors flutter in the air, 
windows are open. The streets of Budapest are filled with 
a new wind of greater freedom 


The “new wind” soon wafted the stench of bloodshed. 
When the students broke into the radio station, the first 
shots of the revolution were fired. The security police 
had gone into action and, infuriated beyond endurance, 


students, workers, soldiers and youngsters of all ages struck 
back 


In the days that followed, the nation’s young people, 
united by a fierce and fearless determination to achieve 
liberty and national independence at any cost, proved to 
be the Communists’ chief opponents. Again and again 
the regime, first under the leadership of Gero, and later 
under Nagy and Kadar, issued appeals to youths to lay 
down their arms. On October 24, when the Party still 
assumed that it could deceive the world into believing 
that the popular uprising was a “Fascist outbreak,” the 
Communist radio constantly spoke about the necessity of 
suppressing “counterrevolutionary provocations.” One 
broadcast stated: 


“National independence, friendship with the Soviets on 
the basis of mutual respect and complete equality—yester- 
day afternoon university youth began its demonstration 
with these correct ideas. . .. What has happened to these 
ideas in a single night? . . . What have the misled young- 
sters and the counterrevolutionaries done to these beautiful 
patriotic thoughts? Shooting in the streets accompanied by 
our National Anthem. Plundering of slaughterhouses ac- 
companied by the waving of red, white and green banners. 
Robbing, plundering, the shedding of workers’ blood under 
the cover of sacred ideas of national independence; these 
are no patriots. They are black scoundrels or misled 


adolescents. The soldiers and workers who come to dis- 
arm them are the true patriots. We greet them and the 
Soviet soldiers rushing to help them. Let the population 
of the capital help them everywhere.” 


Aside from playing the tune of “patriotism,” the des- 
perate regime stooped to appeals such as the following by 
Radio Budapest: “The parents of 17-year old Laszlo {last 
name unintelligible] have been notified that their son is 
taking part in the fighting. His mother has had a nervous 
breakdown. If he wants to see his mother alive, he should 
go home immediately.” The youngsters, however, did not 
go home, nor did the Party’s cries of “Fascists,” “hooligans” 
and “misled adolescents” dissuade them from fighting 
against overwhelming odds. Even children of nine and ten 
entered the battle, and their homemade Molotov cocktails 

bottles filled with gasoline) were responsible for the de- 
struction of many a Soviet tank and armored car. 


Youth As Freedom Fighters 


Eyewitness accounts of the fighting by refugees and West- 
ern reporters have described the young Hungarians as 
sober, calm and natural, even in moments of the most ex- 
treme tension. At the same time, some of the children and 
teenagers exhibited an heroic and fanatic self-sacrifice. 
A girl in Gyor put hand grenades in her belt and threw 
herself in the path of an oncoming Russian tank. Similarly, 
a young child of eight, holding a Molotov cocktail, jumped 
from a Budapest window onto a Soviet tank, destroying 
both it and himself. 

Despite the grimness of the situation, some of the inci- 
dents in the revolution had their more humorous side. In 
one case, a group of young boys, armed with machine guns 
and Molotov cocktails, launched an attack on four Russian 
tanks. Three of the tanks were put out of commission, 
but the fourth sped away. This “failure” led to a heated 
argument among the group on the subject of who was re- 
sponsible. In another case, a young boy of about ten, who 
had participated in the Budapest street demonstration, sud- 
denly went up to a worker and asked if he could hide be- 
hind him. The worker asked if he was hurt. No, the boy 
replied, but he was afraid, because he had just seen his 
mother looking for him and she would be furious if she 
were to find him out on the streets. 

On October 25, when Gero was finally ousted from the 
government, many of the Communist students and intellec- 
tuals attempted to put a stop to further bloodshed. They 
insisted that the goals of the revolution had been accom- 
plished and that the young people now had the duty to 
lay down their arms and work for the reconstruction of the 


country. The Secretary of the Petofi Club, speaking over 
Radio Budapest, declared: 


“Friends, Hungarian young men and women. I speak to 
you in the name of the Petofi Club, the organization which 
did so much in the past few months to fight for true 
democracy and for the elimination of Rakosi’s shameful 

tyranny. We greatly appreciate the enthusiasm you 
have displayed in the past few days. We respect your true 
patriotism. We are quite certain you have nothing to do 
with stupid cruel elements. We know that the mistakes 














Truckload of young Hungarian freedom fighters heading towards Budapest before the second Soviet onslaught of Nevember 4 





ommitted by the wrong leadership of the now-relieved 
Gero have filled many with bitterness and have led them 
to commit acts they did not originally intend. But now our 
leadership is good. Janos Kadar, who has suffered in th 
prisons of Stalist tyranny, has become First Party Secre 
tarv.... Imre Nagy heads the government. We must be 
gin working and studying at last. No more precious humat 


blood must be shed.” 


The Communist writer and rebel Gyula Hay issued a 
more impassioned plea to youth to rally round the Nagy 


government: 


“IT was with you and marched among you through th: 
streets of Budapest, arm in arm... . I have been fighting 
with you for years for a new, young literature, for honor, 
for youth, for truth and for the people. I know you and I 
know that you are honest patriots, that every breath you 
draw is true. If need be, I would stand before a world 


But this testimony I ssary Imi 
Nagy is our man, his prog: < r prog Janos Kad 
arned in Rakosi’s pris vhat the Hungarians must 
protected against W ist revert immediately 
peaceful methods; fighting must stop immediately. Ev 
peaceful demonstrations should not be undertaken mn 
because they might be misinterpreted. Guard your lives 
your country will need you badly in the new Hungar 


freeing itself from tvranny 


The “new Hungary” had its relative freedom for a few. 
short days. During this time, the leadership of the revolu- 
tion passed into the hands of the workers, who cautiously 
held on to their guns and engaged in a general strike to 
force the Soviets to evacuate the country and the govern- 


ment to carry out its promised reforms. In many parts of 
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Young freedom fighter wearing Hungary's national emblem at a rally in Budapest during the revolt. 





the country, worker and youth committees began to issue 
joint resolutions calling for freedom of the press, new land 
reforms, general, secret elections, independent trade unions, 
etc. Finally, a coalition government was formed on Octo- 
ber 30 to include former outlawed political parties, Hun- 
gary’s neutrality was declared and free elections promised 
Then, on November 4, the Soviets moved in 

As is Nagy to 
seek refuge in the Yugoslav Legation, and Janos Kadar, 
turned Russian stooge, earned the thorough hatred of the 
nation by crushing the new freedom it had achieved at so 
high a price. The insurgents fought tenaciously; the free 
radio stations established by 


well-known, the governmen: was forced 


the freedom fighters sounded 
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desperate messages and calls for help in the midst of bat- 
tle; the workers fought bitterly in factory strongholds such 
as Csepel Island in Budapest, until it was obvious that 
nothing could be gained. Then, faced with the large-scale 


deportations of young Hungarians, and the Soviet capture 
of Nagy after his departure from the Yugoslav Legation, 
the workers’ councils again called for a general strike 

The battle still continues, openly and underground. 
When the free radios were liquidated, the insurgents began 
to publish leaflets and to plaster posters on buildings and 
walls. Most of these undoubtedly were the work of youth 
who, in some instances, found an outlet for their anger in 


sardonic humor. One of the illegal public notices, for ex- 











ample, was in the form of a classified ad: “Wanted: A 
Premier for Hungary. Conditions: He must have neither 
convictions nor backbone. Writing and reading are un- 
necessary, but he must be able to declaim documents 
written by others. Send applications to Messrs. Khrushchev 
and Bulganin.” Another such poster read: “Lost: The 
confidence of the people. Finder should return it to Janos 
Kadar, Premier, residing at 10,000 Soviet Tanks Street.” 
And still another poster warned the ten million inhabitants 
of Hungary about the existence of ten million counter- 
revolutionaries. The tone of these notices, as well as the 
manifestoes issued by youth, showed a clear refusal to give 
in. On November 12, the Committee of Armed Revolu- 
tionary Youth circulated the following: 


“. .. In the name of the dead, in the name of the dead 
of the Hungarians and Russian peoples, we accuse [Janos 
Kadar] and call him to account, him and his bosses, the 
responsible leaders of the Soviet government. As evidence 
of our strength, we will keep up the strike as long as a 
single soldier is on our country’s territory. 

“For a neutral, independent, democratic and Socialist 
Hungary. 

“There can be no more bargaining, no pardon, no excuse. 


“We accuse and the accusations must be answered.” 


Thus, the new Hungarian generation, isolated from the 
West and indoctrinated by the Communists for a decade, 
sparked the revolt, took a prominent part in it and per- 
sisted in their heroic opposition long after the second Soviet 
intervention and the inauguration of a reign of terror by 
the puppet Kadar government. In an age when intimida- 
tion, perversion and control by monolithic State machin- 
eries in the hands of repressive dictatorships seemed to have 
put an end to dissent and rebelliousness, young Hungarians 
have dramatically reasserted the supremacy of the human 
spirit. In so doing they have probably dealt a death blow 
to whatever hopes the Communists still had for world con- 
quest. Though the immediate result of the revolt has been 
one of armed Soviet control and repression, the long-range 


repercussions are bound to have the opposite effect. World- 
wide revulsion at the wholesale deportations of youth is 
already being felt; of more crucial importance, however, is 
the fact that these deportations in themselves are a tacit 
admission by the Soviets that, in order to preserve their 
power temporarily, they are forced to crush their only hope 
for future survival. With youth against them, theirs is a 
dying creed. 

This survey has been concerned mainly with Communist 
youngsters, for it is they who, through official organiza- 
tions, led the rest of youth—and indeed the whole country 
—to open opposition to the regime. This is indeed the 
most remarkable aspect of the revolt: the youngsters who 
first formulated a new democratic future for Hungary and 
had the courage to risk their lives for its attainment were 
candidates for the future ruling Communist elite; they 
were convinced “Marxists,” thought of themselves as 
Communists and, far from wishing for a return to condi- 
tions as they existed before the war, strove to create a new 
life, but of a kind long denied them by their Soviet-con- 
trolled elders. 

In this yearning they were joined by the rest of the coun- 
try, and old Communists who had somehow managed to 
preserve some integrity were overwhelmed by the sincerity 
and the force of this longing. When, in the midst of the 
revolt, veteran “rebel” Communist writer Gyula Hay was 
interviewed by the French periodical Preuves he thus had 
to admit that he did not choose freedom himself: “I was 
driven to freedom by the pressure of young people,” he 
said. He sadly admitted that youth had rejected his gen- 
eration, but said this was a fact that had to be recognized, 
because “this youth did not have any reactionary social 
background. . . . I could find nothing reactionary in them, 
except that they rejected everything we said. . . . I can’t 
say that I was the teacher of youth; I can say that youth 
taught and pushed me. . . . It may well be the same with 
all Communists.” 


Communism has indeed sown the seed of its own de- 
struction. 


A Policeman’s Lot 


Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), July 27, reported the case of the security policeman 
who lost his job in a reorganization of the apparatus. He went around looking for 
work—physical labor, which was what he had done before joining security. Twelve 


times at twelve establishments he was told there was no work for him. 


At the 


thirteenth place, instead of revealing his background, he said that he had just been 
released from prison on amnesty. He was hired immediately. 
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tion, the very question of the time: “I beg you to answer 
frankly. Try to imagine that you yourself are actually 
building the structure of mankind’s fate, with the purpose 
of giving human beings happiness at last, to secure peace 
and balance of mind for them. But in order to achieve 
that, it would be unavoidable that some torture be inflicted, 
even though on just one little creature, because its tears 
shed unavenged were essential for the completion of the 
structure. Would you, would you, be willing to go ahead 
with the work at that price? Answer, and don’t lie!” 

“No, I would not do it,”” Alyosha answered, barely audi- 
ble. 

Mercilessly, Ivan went on. “Then, could you possibly 
conceive of the idea that human beings, for whom this 
building is actually being done, would accept the happi- 
ness resulting if this involved the bloodshed of one small 
creature tortured unjustly, and further, that if they ac- 
cepted it, they would be able to be happy forever after?” 

“No, I would not think that possible, brother,” Alyosha 
answered, with sparkling eyes. 

Ivan was silent a moment. His gaze seemed as indifferent 
as the stars coldly watching on long winter nights. “And 
you, the others, all of you, would you think that possible?” 

“No, we do not,” the chorus responded, murmuring, now 
audible for the first time. But from the long rows of the 
audience there were eyes fixed on us, eyes that remembered 
all and kept staring at us: the chorus. 

“You have answered too quickly, my friends,” Ivan de- 
clared, and once again he turned to Alyosha, and now 
spoke only to him. “You know what happened to them, 
don’t you? Well, let me tell you. They, too, were trying 
to build the structure of mankind’s fate, the happiness of 
future generations. They wanted to make the world clean, 
liveable, magnificent. They fell in love so deeply with the 
generation of tomorrow, with the mankind to come, that 
there was hardly any love left for those who happened to 
live in today’s world. They were brought up in a manner 
which only filled their hearts with cold and abstract feel- 
ings, and they thought that the generation of the day afte: 
tomorrow could be happy even if it was conceived in suspi- 
cion and fear. Their egos, which we will call their souls 
for your sake, Alyosha, were split into a unit of today and 
one for the day after tomorrow. Their today-ego, the in- 
dividual as such, remained faithful to the teachings of 
Ivan-Rodya. They remained faithful in their private lives, 
as much as mortals can, to that which simple people usually 
term true and right. But their other ego—the one building 
the day after tomorrow—felt that everything was permis- 
sible against the people of today provided that it would 
benefit the man of the day after tomorrow.” 


Alyosha raised his hand and looked at us askance, sad, 
and there was pleading in his voice as he declared: “But 
now you already know and see that you cannot go on living 
like this. By now, you know that this is not the path to- 
wards happiness. By now these builders, the ones who 
are building the happiness of the many, know that on their 
way toward victory they must prove their righteousness 
through all their lives, that their cause must be clean, and 
it is a right cause, isn’t it, Ivan? A right cause must be 
fought for with right means!” 


“You are too soft-headed, Alyosha,” Ivan declared, and 
his eyes glared at us, at all of us. He looked at us and then 
he looked at the eyewitnesses. They sat as if frozen into 
stone, with their arms folded, their looks remembering all. 
They did not move, their eyes did not blink; the eyewit- 
nesses just sat there, all of them, the living and the dead, 
and by now it was impossible to ascertain where the accusa- 
tion was actually coming from. Was it from Alyosha, or 
was it from them? 


“It is not enough to repent,” Ivan declared, and his 
words fell on us like guillotines, “No, it’s not enough to 
be sorry for all. You must understand too. Do you under- 
stand it, you miserable creatures? Do you understand what 
has happened to you? I explained to you that you were 
brought up in a way which split you into two, the one of 
today and the one for the day after tomorrow. Do you 
know what our doctors call this? Schizophrenia, split per- 
sonality. Yours was an organized and directed schizo- 
phrenia. You did the splitting up yourself, into a conscious 
and unconscious personality, into an honest private person 
and a ruthless, immoral happiness-builder. And what was 
the result with some individuals? The worst part of the split 
ego swallowed the other part. But it is not to those that I 
want to talk now. You should look at those who accuse, 
the living and the dead. Look at them and remember. 
You must understand that you cannot build a clear, mag- 
nificient future with a split personality, with a double 
standard of morality.” 


The chorus now glared at the witnesses, the ones who 
saw everything, and sat there with folded arms, their 
breathing loud and deep, their sparkling eyes seeking the 
dead cold looks of those who were the accusers. The final 
cry and promise was about to break through their sealed 
lips with elemental force: “We promise, we promise, that 
nothing, nothing was in vain. We promise you that never, 
never again. We promise . . . we promise. . . .” 


But the oath could not be heard in the blood-red twi- 
light of the skull-ampitheater. The lips were frozen. The 
oath, like all great oaths, was not uttered aloud. It keeps 
alive in each human being individually. 
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Current 


Developments 


Area 


Reactions to Hungary 


Reactions ‘to the Hungarian revolt and its crushing by 
Soviet troops varied among the East European countries 
according to the distance they had travelled from Stalinism. 
In Poland, popular sympathy for the rebels was ill-con- 
cealed by official exhortations to be “realistic,” and the 
Gomulka regime refrained from endorsing the Soviet in- 
tervention of November 4. (For an analysis of the Polish 
attitude see p. 6.) All of the other Communist regimes, 
including that in Yugoslavia, approved of the Soviet in- 
tervention as a means of destroying a “counterrevolution” 
directed against “Socialism.” 

Differences appeared in the way the events were ex- 
plained: President Tito insisted that the revolt began as a 
justified popular movement against Stalinism, and con- 
demned the calling-in of Soviet troops by Erno Gero; the 
Czechoslovak, Romanian, Bulgarian and Albanian regimes 
took the position that the revolt was instigated by Fascists 
and reactionaries with the aid of the West. For the latte: 
four the revolt immediately posed the threat of similar ac- 
tion by their own peoples; their propaganda reflected this 
fear by extolling Communist achievements and by warning 
against breaches of discipline and “irresponsible discussion.” 
After the first week, when the Nagy regime began to make 
concessions to “bourgeois” parties by promising free elec- 
tions and taking anti-Communists into the cabinet, the po- 
tential danger extended to the Polish and Yugoslav regimes 
also. The second Soviet intervention on November 4 was 
therefore publicly justified by President Tito as a lesser 
evil. 

The "Stalinist Position 


Official comment by the regimes in Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, Bulgaria and Albania passed through three 
phases, corresponding with the stages of the revolt. In 
the early days of the fighting, press and radio echoed the 
announcements of the Budapest radio, insisting repeatedly 
that the “counterrevolutionary attempt” had been broken 
and that the “people’s power” was being successfully de- 
fended. At the end of October, when Soviet troops ceased 
firing and the revolt appeared to have been successful, the 
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“Their song has ended.” The reference is to events in Hungary; 


from left to right, a landowner, a priest, and a financier. 


Dikobraz (Prague), November 15, 1956 





Rude Pravo 
31 that Premier Nagy’s announcement of a coalition gov- 
ernment was a threat to “the unity of the Hungarian work- 
ing class” and to the “building of Socialism.” 

“All the 


all the working people of Hungary are engaged in a strug 


tone changed. 


Prague) declared on October 


this shows that 


Hungarian working class a 
gle with a well-organized enemy, who enjoys the support 
of the West, and that this struggle will have to be fough 


with grea: determination if the Hungarian workers 


art 
defend the achievements of the people’s democra 
regime.” 
When it appeared on November 1 that the Soviets 


would withdraw from Hungary, Rude Pravo rationalized 
this step by saying that “the Soviet Union never did and 
never will force its friendship and its aid on nations and 
countries which do not wish it. . . . But only a traitor to 
his own people can, in today’s situation, maintain that 
the aid of the USSR .. The editorial 
went on to emphasize Czechoslovakia’s position as a “cross- 
roads” between Germany and Eastern Europe, stressing 


is not necessary.” 


the German menace as a reason for clinging to the Soviet 
Union. 

On November 2, Albanian newspapers reprinted a Rud: 
Pravo article entitled “Tragic Days in Hungary.” On No- 
Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia) said Terror 
reigns in Hungary. The so-called coalition government led 
by Imre Nagy 


vember 3, 


clears the way for the resurrection of 
the reactionary and counterrevolutionary parties * But 
the tone of the Bulgarian editorial was confident. predict- 








ing that the revolt would not succeed. It warned that 
similar developments would not be allowed in Bulgaria. 
“Every attempt to disturb life and peace in our country 

. . will be crushed without mercy.” 

On November 3, Czechoslovakia’s President Zapotocky 
made a radio address to the nation in which he pleaded 
for a policy of firmness. He stated that a “Fascist white 
terror” was sweeping Hungary. “Hungarian reaction, hand 
in hand with the Western imperialists, has begun to im- 
plement a plan, prepared a long time ago, directed not 
only against the pcople’s power in Hungary but, in its ul- 
timate consequences, against all the Socialist countries, 
against world peace.” The plan had succeeded in Hungary 
because workers and young people, seeking to eliminate past 
mistakes and shortcomings, had not directed their efforts 
into “correct” channels. “Instead of creative criticism . . . 
irresponsible discussions were held in Hungary which shat- 
tered the foundations for building Socialism and led to 
fights among factions.” Various groups had made “‘dema- 
gogic demands.” He warned that “reactionary enemies” 
abroad were eager to accomplish the same thing in Czech- 
oslovakia. “You have read reports describing how many 
sabotage and espionage gangs were recently sent from 
abroad to our country and rendered harmless by the vigi- 
lance of our security organs and of the people.” He 
promised that the Party was working ceaselessly for the 
improvement of economic conditions and for “broadening 
our Socialist democracy.” 


“In the current year alone, we were able to provide 4.5 
billion koruny for price reductions, adjustments of wages, 
and improvements in national insurance. Our people can 
pursue their fruitful work without anxieties and worries 
about the future.” 


He concluded by making it very clear that there was to 
be no loosening of the reins such as had occurred earlier 
in Poland and Hungary: 


“We shall not allow anyone to threaten our Socialist 
system by any demagogic slogans, demands or pretexts 
whatsoever. We are extending Socialist democracy . . . 
but] we are not such fools as to give democratic rights 
to hostile elements for the purpose of threatening order in 
our Republic and disturbing our building of Socialism.” 


The Romanian Scinteia (Bucharest), November 3, ex- 
plained the origin of the revolt as Zapotocky did, i.e., as a 
failure of the Party to take “a firm line” with the dissatisfac- 
tions of the people. “The disorientation which spread to the 
broad masses enabled the antipopular forces of bourgeois- 
landowner reaction and counterrevolution, closely linked 
with reactionary circles abroad, to raise their heads and 
prepare for action without hindrance, under the dema- 
gogic mask of supporting certain just demands of the 
people.” 

When Russian troops returned to action on November 
4, Rude Pravo hailed the move as a victory for the Hun- 
garian people: “The Hungarian workers and peasants, 
with the help of Soviet units, succeeded in smashing the 
Fascist onslaught and in restoring the people’s rule through- 
out the country.” On the following day the newspaper 
referred to Imre Nagy as a “traitor and liquidator” and 
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said that he had “sold out to reaction and therefore was 
not interested in the evident will of the people... .” The 
other regimes likewise put forward the thesis that “the 
people,” with the aid of Soviet troops, had broken the 
“counterrevolution.”’ 

In the days that followed, each of these regimes showed 
concern over its own position by tightening political con- 
trols and at the same time offering economic concessions, 
such as higher minimum wages or lower prices, designed 
to raise the standard of living (see below, under the re- 
spective countries). 


Tito's Position 


One result of the Hungarian revolt was the widening of 
the new schism between Yugoslavia and most of the other 
Soviet bloc countries. Recent Yugoslav pressure on the 
Satellites to liberalize had been felt most heavily in neigh- 
boring Bulgaria and Albania; these regimes now took ad- 
vantage of the Hungarian events to attack the Yugoslavs. 
The situation was further aggravated by Tito’s anti-Soviet 
explanation of the Hungarian revolt. 

During the first phase of the revolt, the Yugoslav press 
had maintained a cautious attitude. By November 2, after 
the Nagy government had been forced to abolish the one- 
party system and promise free elections, Borba (Belgrade) 
was warning that the rebellion was in danger from “various 
clerical and other reactionary elements, including former 
Horthyites. . . . The policy of concessions and appeasement 
of the reactionary elements cannot produce positive results. 
. . . By yielding to the old forces of Hungarian political 
life, mew concessions will be made to anti-Socialist views 
and reactionary tendencies. . . .” 

When the Kadar regime was established on November 
4, it received immediate support from Tito’s government. 
Belgrade circulated a commentary by Tanyug, the official 
Yugoslav news agency, that “reactionary forces” had become 
increasingly strong in Hungary and had aimed to turn the 
“justified revolt of the people” into a course not desired 
by the majority. It stressed that “there can be no peace, 
progress or independence in East European countries ex- 
cept on the basis of Socialism.” Poland was held up as 
“a completely different and more normal development” be- 
cause events there had tended to strengthen “Socialism.” 
On this basis the commentary welcomed the new program 
announced by the Kadar regime, as promising a similar 
course in Hungary. Although regretting the employment 
of Soviet troops as contrary to the principles of Yugoslav 
foreign policy, it argued that this had been made inevitable 
by developments. “The fact remains . . . that reactionary 
pressure increased within as well as outside Hungary, a 
pressure which was not only against the interests of the 
Hungarian people and Socialism, but also directly contrary 
to the present situation in international relations, a fact 
which directly endangered world peace.” (Radio Belgrade, 
November 4) 

Despite its justification of the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary, the Yugoslav government soon had to defend 
itself against charges of having instigated the revolt. On 
November 10, an editorial in Borba lashed out at “the at- 
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tempts of certain quarters in Eastern Europe and of cer- 
tain Communist Parties in the West” to pin the responsi- 
bility on Yugoslav “meddling.” It mentioned an article 
by Albania’s Enver Hoxha, published in Pravda (Mos- 
cow), and a lecture by a French Communist historian in 
Paris. The editorial said that these were not “isolated or 
individual attempts, but point to a definite conception . . . 
to a manner of viewing Yugoslavia. There is no doubt that 
what is primarily involved here is the effort to avoid an 
explanation of the real causes which led to the conflicts 
m Hungary. It is almost unbelievable that now, when it 
is essential to draw the necessary lessons from the tragic 
events in Hungary, there are men who think that they 
will facilitate their own tasks and the tasks of their Parties 
by shifting responsibility onto Yugoslavia.” 


Tito's Pula Speech 


A detailed explanation of the Yugoslav attitude was 
given by President Tito himself on November 11, although 
his remarks were not made public until November 15 (Ra- 
dio Belgrade, November 15). Speaking at Pula to a group 
of Communist activists, he declared that the Hungarian 
revolt was the inevitable outcome of Stalinism, not only in 
Hungary but in the Soviet Union and other countries as well. 
While the Soviet leaders had condemned Stalinism, they had 
“wrongly considered the whole thing as a question of the cult 
of personality and not as a question of the system.” The real 
roots of Stalinism were in “the bureaucratic apparatus, 
in the methods of leadership and the so-called one-man 
rule, in the disregard for the role and tendencies of the 
working masses, in various Enver Hoxhas, Shehus (AI- 
banian Communist leaders], and other leaders of certain 
Western and Eastern Parties who . . . contributed a great 
deal toward strengthening Stalin’s system and who are 
working today to bring it back to life and power. .. .” 
The Soviet Union was not yet free from Stalinism. During 
the recent visit of Tito and other leaders to the Crimea 
they found that the Soviet leadership had “certain wrong 
and defective views on relations with . .. Poland, Hungary 
and [other countries.]” 


“However, we . . . saw that this was not the attitude of 
the entire Soviet leadership, but only of a section that im- 
posed this attitude upon the other to a certain extent. We 
saw that this attitude was imposed rather by those people 
who stood and are still standing on Stalinist positions, but 
that there were still possibilities that within the Soviet 
leadership those elements would win through internal evo- 
lution which stand for strong and more rapid development 
in the direction of democratization, abandonment of all 
Stalinist methods, the creation of new relations among 
Socialist States and development in this same direction in 
foreign policy as well. 

“By certain indications and also in conversations, we 
saw that these elements were not weak, that they were 
strong, but that this internal process of development in a 
progressive direction—in the direction of abandoning 
Stalinist methods—was also hindered by certain Western 
countries, which by their propaganda and ceaseless repe- 
tition of the need for the liberation of these countries are 
interfering in their internal affairs and hindering a rapid 
development and improvement in these countries.” 
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Tito said that the Soviet leaders were afraid that if liberal- 
ization went too far in Eastern Europe it might result in the 
victory of “reactionary” forces. But the Polish developments 
had refuted this point of view: 


“Thanks to the fact that in Poland, despite all the 
persecutions and Stalinist methods of destroying cadres, 
a nucleus headed by Gomulka has nevertheless remained 

. reactionary forces in Poland could not find expression, 
although these forces certainly did exist. Thanks 
to more mature thinking and attitudes by Soviet leaders, 
who stopped interfering in time, things have stabilized con- 
siderably in Poland at present, and are developing quite 
well. I cannot say that this positive development in Po- 
land, which is very similar to ours, has met with any joy 
in other countries of the . . . so-called Socialist camp. No. 
They criticize it secretly and among themselves, but also 
to a certain extent publicly. In these countries, Poland 
has not even found such a measure of support as it found 
among the Soviet leaders. . . .” 


President Tito said that during his visit in Moscow [in 
the spring of 1956] he had “declared that Rakosi’s regime 
and Rakosi himself did not have the necessary qualifica- 
tions to lead the Hungarian state” but that, unfortunately, 
“the Soviet comrades did not believe us. . . .”’: 


“When increasingly stronger dissatisfaction began rising 
to the surface in the ranks of Hungarian Communists 
themselves, and when we demanded that Rakosi should 
go, the Soviet leaders realized that it was impossible to 
continue in this way and agreed that he should be re- 
moved. But they committed a mistake by not also allow- 
ing the removal of Gero and other Rakosi followers. . . . 
When we were in the Crimea Gero was accidentally there, 
and we met him, accidentally. 
that we were not vindictive. . . . But things had already 
gone too far. . . . Gero’s visit to Yugoslavia and our joint 
declaration could no longer help. When [they] re- 
turned to their country, Gero, finding himself in a difficult 
situation, again showed his former face. He called those 
hundreds of thousands of demonstrators . . . a mob and 
offended almost the entire people. . Clashes resulted. 
. . . Gero called in the army. It was a fatal mistake to 
call in the Soviet Army... . 

“This justified revolt and uprising against a clique was 
transformed into a revolt of the entire people against 
Socialism and the Soviet Union. The Communists, who 
were in the ranks of the insurgents, willy-nilly found 
themselves, as soon as the reactionaries had taken things 
in their own hands, in a struggle not for Socialism, but 
rather for a return to the old. . . . What were these re- 
actionary elements doing? I have already said that they 
showed their true colors very early. It was clear that they 
were expanding increasingly more and more at the top 
when they ordered that the word ‘comrade’ be dropped 
and red stars removed. 


. . We wanted to show 


This was [also] clearly seen as 
soon as a Communist was no longer allowed to say that 
he was a Communist, because otherwise it was his end. 
. . . They caught people in the streets and killed them if 
they wore yellow shoes, because the police wore yellow 
shoes. They broke into houses and killed Communists. 
An unleashed Fascist and reactionary mob did this. 
“Nagy’s government did nothing to prevent this. It 
cried constantly over the radio and kept calling for help 
instead of fighting and showing, in some manner, its 
will to stand against the massacre of Communists and 








progressive people Many people are asking why the 
second Soviet intervention took place. It is clear, we have 
said and we will always say, that we are against the in- 
tervention and use of a foreign military force. Which is 
now the lesser evil: chaos, civil war, counterrevolution 
and a new world war; or the intervention of Soviet troops 
which were there? The former is a catastrophe and the 
latter an error. It is understood that if the latter saves 
Socialism in Hungary, then, comrades, we will be able to 
say, although we are against the intervention, that Soviet 
intervention was necessary. I can only say that the 
establishment of a bourgeois and reactionary system] is 
the worst that could have happened, and . . . the inter- 
verition of Soviet troops is also bad, but that if it results 
in preserving Socialism in Hungary . then all this will 
one day become positive, provided that Soviet troops au- 
tomatically withdraw the moment the situation is settled 
and pacified. . . . Be sure of one thing, we never advised 
them to go there with their army. 
We this 
found themselves in a crisis. . 


We never gave such 


advice cannot do even now after they have 
I am deeply convinced 
that the bloodshed in Hungary and these terrible sacrifices 
by the Hungarian people will have a positive effect, that 
a little light will reach the eyes of the comrades in the 
Soviet Union, even those Stalinist elements, and that they 
will see that it is no longer possible to work in this way. 

It is our tragedy, the tragedy of all of us together, 
that a terrible blow has been dealt Socialism. It has been 


compromised.” 


Tito then expressed the hope that the Hungarian tragedy 
would teach the Stalinists a lesson, and called for a con- 
tinuing struggle against anti-Soviet forces as well as against 
Stalinism: 


‘In individual countries and Parties of Eastern Europe, 
certain leaders are saying that this will not happen in their 
countries, that they have a strong organization, a strong 
army, a strong police, that their members are already in- 
formed about everything, and that they will firmly con- 
trol the entire thing. Gero said the same thing, and Rakosi 
But what is this worth to them? It is worth nothing 
they do not change the methods which they have used 
and if the people one day revolt. Now they are reaping 
what they were sowing from 1948 onward. They sowed the 
wind and are reaping the whirlwind. . . . 


too. 


if 


“We must fight all those elements which are now ir- 
responsibly throwing entire blame upon the Russians. Yes, 
the Soviet comrades are responsible because they failed to 
see and correct the errors of Rakosi’s rule beforehand and 
because they failed to make it possible previously for those 
people to come forward whom the working class and the 
entire people trusted. rhe situation in Poland has 
stabilized, but it is not really so firm. There, too, the same 
elements are active which are against good relations be- 
tween Poland and the Soviet Union. You know that those 
Poles who have hate the Russians 
and the Soviet Union. It is necessary to separate the Po- 
lish people from the reactionaries. . . . For instance, with- 
out the support of the Soviet Union the Poles would 
hardly be able to defend the Oder-Neisse border. . . . In 
the same way, we must work in the closest possible con- 
tact with the Polish government and Party, and help them 
as much as we can 


reactionary concepts 


Together . we must fight against 
such tendencies appearing in various other Parties, whether 


in the Eastern countries or the West 
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Bulgarian Premier A. Yugov (left) in conversation with 
M. Pijade, who headed the Yugoslav parliamentary delega- 
tion to Sofia last April. These were the first high-level talks 
between the two countries following the Soviet bloc rap- 
prochement with Tito. In May, a Bulgarian parliamentary 
delegation was slated to return the visit, but two members 
were pronounced “unacceptable” by the Yugoslavs. It was 
not until September that a Bulgarian group headed by Party 
Secretary T. Zhivkov went to Belgrade. The Yugoslavs con- 
tinued to press for more liberalization in Bulgaria. After the 
revolt in Hungary, Bulgarian-Yugoslav relations deteriorated. 


“Comrades, this struggle will be long and difficult be- 
cause now it is really a question of whether the new 
course will win the Communist Parties—the course begun 
in Yugoslavia and for which a considerable number of 
elements were created in the decisions of the 20th CPSU 
Congress. It is now a question of whether this course will 
be victorious or the Stalinist course will win again. Yugo- 
siavia must not withdraw into a shell. It must work in 
all directions, not by undermining these countries from 
within . . . but rather in the ideological field, through con- 
tacts and talks, in order to enable the new spirit to win.” 


Response to Tito 

Tito’s critical attitude toward the Soviet leadership and 
toward “Stalinists” in other East European regimes brought 
a quick rebuttal frora Moscow and other capitals. A 
TASS report on the speech, appearing in Pravda on No- 
vember 19, criticized his assessment of the Soviet action 
in Hungary as containing “contradictions.” It added that 
Tito had made “certain statements which, both in form 
and substance, are opposed to the principles of proletarian 
internationalism and the international solidarity of work- 
ers.” It charged Tito with claiming that Yugoslavia’s road 
to “Socialism” was the only one possible; with attempting 
to interfere in the affairs of other Communist Parties; and 
with threatening the unity of the Communist movement by 
his classification of various Parties as pro-Stalin and anti- 
Stalin. His analysis of Stalinism as the product of a sys- 
tem rather than the consequence of a “personality cult” 
was, according to TASS, identical with that of “reactionary 
propaganda.” 

Satellite reactions to the Pula speech varied. In Poland 
it was received with considerable approval. The Hun- 














garian regime made no official response, but Radio 
Budapest broadcast the entire speech on November 16. 
The other Satellites accepted the Soviet viewpoint. An 
article in Rude Pravo of November 19 repeated the criti- 
cisms in the TASS report and noted that “Tito differs from 
the unambiguous attitude adopted by our own Party and 
by other Communist Parties, which are fully alive to the 
value of the brotherly aid given by the USSR to Hungary 
at the request of the . . . government at a time when the 
existence of the people’s democracy in Hungary and the 
interests of the Hungarian people were in mortal peril.” 
Romanian papers carried the TASS report on the speech 
without comment. The sharpest reaction came from Al- 
bania, where an editorial in Zeri I Popullit on November 
23 accused Tito of employing “anti-Soviet lies” and of 
declaring war “behind the mask of anti-Stalinism against 
the Parties and individuals he himself calls Stalinists.” The 
paper also said: “The brutal interference of Yugoslav 
leaders in the internal affairs of Albania is a real document 
which proves to the world that Tito’s declarations [con- 
cerning noninterference in the internal affairs of other 
countries] do not agree with reality.” These attacks were 
repeated by Albanian spokesmen on several occasions. On 
November 27 the Bulgarian newspaper Rabotnichesko Delo 
joined the chorus with an editorial that followed the main 
lines of the TASS report, but concluded with a direct at- 
tack on Yugoslavia for interfering in the internal affairs of 
Bulgaria, Albania and other countries. 


Abduction of Nagy 


Another difference arose over the disappearance of Imre 
Nagy and some of his associates, who had taken refuge in 
the Yugoslav embassy in Budapest after the fall of Nagy’s 
government. On November 24 Belgrade protested to the 
Kadar regime against its alleged violation of an agreement 
of November 21, under which Nagy and his companions 
were said to have been guaranteed safe conduct to their 
homes from the Yugoslav Embassy (Radio Belgrade, No- 
vember 24). The note charged that the group had been 
abducted by Soviet military officials and taken to an un- 
known destination. 


“The Yugoslav government can in no way accept the 
version which states that Imre Nagy and the other men- 
tioned persons have gone to Romania of their own free 
will, for it is familiar with the desire of these persons to 
remain in their country as well as with the fact that these 
persons, while in asylum in the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Budapest, rejected the proposal to go to Romania.” 


Another note was given to the Soviet government, in- 
forming it of the protest and expressing surprise at the 
action of the Soviet personnel in Hungary. 

When no reply had been received to either of the notes 
by December 1, Tanyug published further material in 
support of the Yugoslav position, including part of the 
Yugoslav-Hungarian correspondence prior to Nagy’s dis- 
appearance. On December 4, British and French news dis- 
patches from Belgrade reported that answers to the notes 
had been received, although no official confirmation was 
given, and that the Hungarian reply maintained that Nagy 
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had gone to Romania voluntarily. On December 9 Yugo- 
slavia announced the recall of its Ambassador to Hungary. 


Yugoslavia and Hungarian Refugees 


Radio Belgrade said on December 3 that talks had been 
conducted in Belgrade between representatives of Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary on the matter of Hungarian refugees 
who had crossed the border after October 23. It was agreed 
that “all refugees who, of their own free will, wish to re- 
turn to Hungary, will be repatriated December 7-9, 1956, 
at the frontier crossings of Horgos and Kotoriba. . . . The 
other Hungarian refugees will be treated in conformity 
with their wishes.” The New York Times reported on 
December 10 that 141 refugees returned under the agree- 
ment, out of an official total of 859. The repatriation was 
reportedly carried out in secrecy, and many Yugoslavs were 
said to doubt the “voluntary” nature of it as well as the 
numbers of people involved. 


Later Developments 


When the Kadar regime proved unable to establish or- 
der in Hungary and resorted to severe measures against the 
workers’ councils, the Yugoslav attitude became increasingly 
critical. In the discussion at the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on December 11, the Yugoslav delegate, 
Dr. Ivekovic, stated that “there is appearing a trend of an 
alarming kind to revert to the methods and systems which 
had become compromised in the recent past, to restore the 
very state of affairs against which the popular masses had 
risen in revolt. This is not the way in which a solution of 
the problem in Hungary will be found.” When the Assem- 
bly voted on the following day to condemn Soviet actions 
in Hungary, Yugoslavia did not vote with the Soviet bloc, 
but abstained. 


Reactions to Poland 


The recent developments in Poland have also empha- 
sized the split in the East European bloc. While the Polish 
liberalization was pleasing to Tito, it was watched with 
concern by the regimes in Czechoslovakia, Romania and 
Bulgaria. The press of the latter three gave scant coverage 
to events in Poland, although reporting the visit of the 
Soviet leaders to Warsaw and the election of Gomulka to 
the Party leadership. The Pravda attack of mid-October 
on the Polish press was published in full. 

When the Polish leaders went to Moscow in November, 
the resulting Polish-Soviet declaration was received in 
somewhat different ways by the various regimes. Rude 
Pravo (Prague) said on November 20 that the declaration 
gave “an unequivocal answer to those who hoped that the 
recent unprecedented political activity of the Polish people, 
coupled with the discontent arising from economic difficul- 
ties, would lead to a weakening, or even liquidation, of the 
people’s democratic system in Poland. It has been 
proved . . . that in an atmosphere of complete frankness 
and sincerity, on the basis of equality and fraternal cooper- 
ation, even the most complicated questions can be solved. 
. . . This applies both to Party and State affairs.” Radio 
Bucharest hailed it in similar terms as “proof of the mono- 








lithic friendship and solidarity of the Socialist states.” 

In Hungary the Kadar regime’s newspaper Ne pszabadsag 
called the declaration “reassuring” and offered it as an in- 
dication that Hungary may be able to secure similar and 
possibly better terms from the Soviet Union (see p. 18). 

The Bulgarian and Albanian regimes continued their 


policy of silence on Polish developments, except for reports 
by TASS published in the press. 


Aid to Hungary 


Early in November the Satellites began to scour up re- 
lief funds and supplies, partly by governmental loans and 
gifts and partly through “voluntary” contributions from 
the people. On November 14 Czechoslovakia promised the 
delivery of goods valued at 90 million koruny: food, medi- 
cine, fuel, clothing and building supplies. Romania offered 
a loan of 60 million rubles on November 24. Bulgaria sent 
food, fuel and construction materials to an unspecified 
value. Albania donated kerosene for tractors and 200 
thousand rubles. Yugoslavia sent food and construction 
materials. Poland’s aid was valued at 100 million zloty. 
The press of Romania and Yugoslavia announced that 
people living in the border areas, many of them Hun- 
garian by descent, were sending their own contributions. 
Radio Warsaw said on December 7 that Poles had given 
more than 25 million zloty through the Red Cross, as well 
as quantities of blood, and Rude Pravo said that the Czech- 
oslovak “Solidarity Fund” had raised more than 42 million 
koruny by mid-December. Bulgaria also had a relief 
drive. 


Czechoslovakia 


Resolution on Foreign Affairs 


Unlike its colleagues in Bucharest and Sofia, the Prague 
regime apparently managed to avoid any major manifesta- 
tien of internal discontent during the dangerous months 
of October and November. On December 5 and 6 the 
Party's Central Committee met in plenary session to dis- 
cuss the international situation. In a resolution (Rude 
Pravo [Prague], December 8) the Committee expressed its 
satisfaction at weathering the Hungarian crisis: 


“The firm unity of the working people did not allow 
even the smallest attempt by enemies from the remnants 
of the defeated exploiting classes to damage our people’s 
democratic regime. Our Party, working class and the 
entire working people honorably stood the test of the past 
few days.” 


The CC reaffirmed its support of the Soviet Union’s for- 
eign policies, endorsed the Kadar regime in Hungary, wel- 
comed the recent Polish-Soviet agreement and attacked 
Tito’s Pula speech as “interference with the internal af- 
fairs” of other Communist Parties. Defending itself against 
Tito’s position, the CC stated: “In the construction of 
Socialism in our country we consistently follow the Marxist 
analysis of our own conditions and national peculiarities 


and, at the same time, we take into account our interna- 
tional duties.” 


Arrests of "Foreign Agents" 


Radio Bratislava announced on October 12 that, “with 
the active assistance of the working people,” several groups 
of foreign agents of “imperialist intelligence services” had 
been discovered and their members arrested. On Novem- 
ber 16 seven of them were tried in Prague. Their alleged 
leader, Radomir Marik, was sentenced to 25 years’ impris- 
onment, and the others to terms ranging from four to 12 
years (Radio Prague, November 16). On November 14 
Radio Prague said that a miner from Prague, Jan Vorac, 
had turned himself over to the police as “an agent of the 
American espionage organs in West Germany.” On the 
basis of his statements, the police were said to have arrested 
two others, Frantisek Einhorn and Josef Cizek. On No- 
vember 27 Radio Bratislava reported the arrest of another 
group of alleged American agents whose activities had 
been directed from abroad by one Vladimir Maticka. 


Marie Svermova Released 


Radio Prague announced on October 11 that Marie 
Svermova, widow of one of the founders of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party, had been released from prison. 
She had been a deputy of Rudolf Slansky, the Party Sec- 
retary-General who was executed in 1952. In January 
1954 she was sentenced to life imprisonment on charges of 
high treason. 


Delegation to Budapest 


A government delegation led by Premier Siroky visited 
Budapest on November 15, returning the same day. The 
joint communique, broadcast by Radio Prague on Novem- 
ber 16, pledged mutual cooperation between Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia and attacked the action of the UN As- 
sembly on Hungary. 


Cut in Bureaucracy 


The number of employees in various ministries is to be 
reduced by the following percentages (Radio Prague, No- 
vember 24): Foundries and Ore Mines, 15; Agriculture 
and Forestry, 33; Consumer Goods, 16; Internal Trade, 
16; Justice, 19. These reductions are part of the regime’s 
campaign for “decentralization” and “simplification” of 
administration. 


Changes in Penal Code 


In accordance with the drive for “Socialist legality” 
which began at the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Party 
last March, the regime presented two bills to the Na- 
tional Assembly which have changed penal procedures 
and amended the criminal law (Radio Prague, November 
28 and 29). The “guiding principle” of the new procedures 
will be that until “valid sentence has . . . been pronounced 
by a court verdict, no person against whom proceedings 
have been started can be considered guilty.” 
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“It is stated explicitly that a confession by the accused 
does not rid the organs . . . of their duty to examine and 
verify all circumstances of the case. . . . The accused has 
the right to submit evidence, especially during the investi- 
gation, and the law guarantees him expert legal assistance 
in the form of defense counsel . . . not only before the 
actual court proceedings but also on completion of the in- 
vestigation. . . . The prosecutor alone is entitled to decide 
on a term of custody [for the accused], and this term must 
not exceed two months. It may be prolonged for a further 
two months only with consent of superior prosecutors and 
in justified cases.” 


New Price Reductions 


Following the pattern throughout the bloc, the regime 
announced a general reduction in retail prices at the end 
of November. This is the fifth price reduction since the 
currency reform of June 1953. It is claimed that the latest 
reduction will save the people 1.4 billion koruny a year 
(Radio Bratislava, November 29). The total savings 
claimed for the other four reductions were about 14 billion 
koruny. These claims must be considered in the light of 
prices prevailing after the currency reform, which were 
much higher than they had been before the reform. The 
new reduction, which took effect on December 3, cut prices 
by the following percentages: pork cuts, 7-26; beef (bone- 
less), 4-18; veal, 7-16; lamb, 8-11; offals, 10-35; sausages, 
6-21; cooked meats, 20-27; smoked meats, 15-26; canned 
and frozen meat, 8-20; fish (fresh and canned), 20; milk 
(winter), 8; eggs, 6-10; rice, 19-21; cheese, 6-11; lentils, 
peas, beans, 11-24; raisins, figs, dates, nuts, 11-27; lard, 
10-13; butter, 4-12; radio sets, 18-19; cameras, 15-37; im- 
ported film, 22-33; watches, 20-35; motorcycles, 26; plastic 
handbags, 30. 


Trade Union Meetings 


A plenary meeting of the Central Trade Union Council 
on October 19-20 heard complaints by Frantisek Zupka, its 
chairman, that “partial, several-hour work stoppages are 
occurring. Recently there was such a stoppage in the Marsa 
plant in Rohatce where new piece-rates had been intro- 
duced. . Something similar occurred in the moulding 
shop of the V. M. Molotov Iron Works in Trinec [because 
of] a management order to stiffen performance norms.” 
(Prace |Prague], October 20) 

The Council called a National Trade Union Conference 
in Prague on November 15-16. One purpose of the Con- 
ference was to examine the relationship between wages and 
productivity. CTUC chairman Zupka attacked excessive 
wage increases (Prace, November 17) : 

“Since the second quarter of this year, average earnings 
have been increasing faster than the productivity of labor. 
Instead of creating new reserves we are spending 


much more in our national economy on wages than was 


planned.” 


The Conference also approved amendments to the stat- 
utes, which had the effect of giving more control to the 
Central Trade Union Council (Prace, November 18). 
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“Brother, this isn’t what we understood by government with a firm 
hand.” Sign on arm reads “The masses.” 


Trybuna Wolnosci (Warsaw), November 4, 1956 


Romania 


Evidence of Unrest 


Although the Romanian regime clung to the Soviet in- 
terpretation of events in Hungary, there were reports in 
the western press indicating a strong current of sympathy 
among Romanians for the anti-Soviet rebels. On Novem- 
ber 5 Radio Bucharest announced that Welles Hangen, 
New York Times correspondent in Bucharest, had been 
requested to leave Romania immediately because he had 
“misinformed the American press and calumniated Ro- 
mania.” It charged that some of his reports were “com- 
pletely fabricated and forged.” (Hangen had written in 
several dispatches that important Romanian officials were 
sympathetic to the events in Poland and the rebellion in 
Hungary. He had also written of unrest among the Hun- 
garian minority in Romania and of special security meas- 
ures taken in the areas bordering Hungary. ) 

In a speech at Cluj on November 5, First Deputy Premier 
Constantinescu denied that there had 
there (Radio Bucharest, November 7 


been any unrest 


“Provocative lies 








spread by propaganda offices of imperialist broadcasting 
stations and broadcasting stations of the former Imre Nagy 
government [in Hungary] alleged that demonstrations were 
staged by Cluj students.” However, he promised that the 
government would give attention to “the problem of over- 
loading the curricula of university departments, compul- 
sory attendance in the case of certain subjects, norms of 
teaching cadres and certain problems regarding the im- 
provement of students’ living standards.” 
On November 17 a long article in Scinteia (Bucharest 

denounced Welles Hangen as a “jackal of the press.” 


“Hangen asked to discuss the whole political situation 
with one of the foreign editors of our newspaper. 
During the interview our editor, speaking about Hungarian 
affairs, discussed the actions of the counterrevolutionaries 

. . but Hangen shamelessly falsified and quoted the Ro- 
manian writer as saying that the Horthy bandits reflect 
‘the good sense of the Hungarian people!’ . . . Feeling his 
way about . . . Hangen decided . . . to smear our univer- 
sity students. . . . Like a magician he pulled out from his 
sleeves large, non-existent student demonstrations in Bucha- 
rest and Cluj. . . . These dirty distorted lies were picked 
up and inflated by the Fascist radio station ‘Free Europe.’ 
. . . But what is more interesting is that newspapers. . . 
like Figaro and Aurore, as well as the British newspapers 

. [took part in} this dirty and compromising business. 
Thus the Daily Mail and the Daily Telegraph claimed 

. that ‘thousands of students demonstrated in Bucharest,’ 
that there is talk about ‘skirmishes with the police’ and 
that there were ‘demonstrations very much like those which 
took place in Hungary. . . . Tracing events on the map, 
the ‘experts’ at Radio Paris have established the exact 
location of the ‘clashes between students and police’ 





in 
Bucharest, Targu Mures, Cluj, etc. . .. American agencies, 
UP and AP, hastened to report from Vienna that at 


Bucharest, as well as at other cities, thousands demon- 
strated and clashed with the police. . .. Radio Paris... 
exposed its hand even more blatantly by saying that our 
national minorities provided the ‘insurrectionary nucleus.’ 


Another article in Rominia Libera, broadcast by the 
Bucharest Radio on November 20, also denounced Western 
“spreaders of slander.” A meeting of students and facul- 
ties in Cluj, reported by Radio Bucharest on November 
19, protested the “anti-Romanian slanders of the Western 
reactionary press and broadcasting stations” and denied 
that there had been demonstrations by students in Cluj, 
Bucharest and Targu Mures. Other meetings were re- 
ported among students and journalists in Bucharest at 
which similar protests were said to have been made. 

However, some confirmation of the reports of student 
unrest came in a speech delivered by Soviet First Secretary 
Khrushchev to a Moscow youth meeting on November 8 
(Radio Moscow, November 10). He said that at some 
unspecified time in the past the Romanian Communists 
had noted “an unhealthy state of mind among some of 
the youth in the institutes of learning,” and decided “to 
speak frankly with the students and with some of their 
parents.” On another occasion “the working people went 
to an institute in order to talk with the students. The 
workers said to the students: ‘We work while you study. 
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... If you do not like our order, which was acquired with 
our blood, by our work, then please go and work and in 
your place others will come to study.” Was it right for 
these comrades to say this? It was right, in my opinion.” 
Rominia Libera (Bucharest) reported on November 18 
that First Deputy Premier Constantinescu had taken over 
the post of Minister of Education. He replaced [lie Mur- 
gulescu. On November 25, Radio Bucharest announced 
that Deputy Ministers of Education Coriolan Dragulescu 
and Teodor Bugnaru had been replaced by Constantin 
Nicuta, Ladislau Banyai and Gheorghe Ploesteanu. 


Higher Wages, Pensions, Family Allowances 


On October 29, at the height of the Hungarian revolt, 
the regime issued decrees providing for substantial increases 
in minimum wage rates, family allowances and various 
pensions, beginning November 1. The new minimum wage 
rates range from 350 to 400 let monthly, compared with 
previous minimum rates of 220-250 monthly. Family al- 
lowances will amount to 100 lei for each child under 14, 
except that workers earning more than 1,200 lei monthly 
will receive the allowance for less than the total number 
of their children, depending on their income levels. The 
minimum old-age pension is raised from 150 to 250 lei 
monthly in urban areas and from 110 to 200 in rural 
areas. Minimum disability pensions are increased to 180- 
300 lei monthly as compared with 100-125 formerly. Mini- 
mum pensions for orphans, widows and disabled veterans 
are increased from 120 to 200 /ei in urban areas and from 
100 to 180 Jez in rural areas. 


Delegations to Budapest and Moscow 


On November 21 a delegation headed by First Secretary 
Gheorghiu-Dej and Premier Chivu Stoica left for Budapest, 
where it held talks with the Kadar regime. A communique 
published on the 24th expressed the general agreement of 
the two governments on domestic and foreign policies and 
stated that the Romanian regime had granted Hungary a 
loan of 60 million rubles. 

Premier Stoica returned to Bucharest a day before the 
rest and left immediately with another delegation to 
Moscow. This group, consisting largely of top economists, 
conferred with Bulganin, Mikoyan and a number of other 
Soviet officials, and a joint declaration was signed on 
December 3 (Radio Bucharest, December 3). The dec- 
laration, after stressing “full accord in the evaluation of the 
present international situation,” provided for several eco- 
nomic concessions from the Soviet Union. Because of “this 
year’s poor grain crop in Romania,” the USSR is to lend 
Romania 450,000 tons of wheat and 60,000 tons of fodder 
during the first half of 1957. The USSR also agreed to 
postponement of the 1957-1959 installments on Romania’s 
long-term debt. Other provisions included a Soviet promise 
to supply Romania with iron ore, coke, pipes and other 
goods during 1957 in exchange for unspecified items from 
Romania, a promise of technical aid in the building of 
chemical and oil installations, and an agreement to supply 








plans and equipment for new chemical plants in exchange 
for a claim on their output when finished. 


Assembly Meets 


The Grand National Assembly met from November 27 
to 30. It amended the 1952 electoral law so as to abolish 
Article Five, which had excluded from suffrage “former 
landowners, industrialists, bankers and big business men, 
kulaks, owners of private commercial enterprises or small 

industrial enterprises based on the exploitation of 
salaried labor, and persons sentenced for war crimes or 
crimes against peace and humanity.” The Assembly also 
ratified all decrees issued since the last session, and issued 
a declaration in support of Soviet proposals on international 
disarmament. New elections are to be held on February 3, 
1957. 


Soviets Out of Mixed Company 


On November 14 Radio Bucharest announced that the 
USSR had given up its share in the mixed Soviet-Romanian 
company called “Sovrom-Quartzit.” Under an agreement 
signed in Bucharest on October 22, Romania will buy the 
Soviet share “under advantageous conditions,” with pay- 
ment spread over several years. The company is widely 
believed to be engaged in the mining of uranium ore. 


Voitec Promoted 


On November 26 the official press service announced the 
appointment of Stefan Voitec, former Minister of Internal 
Trade, as a Deputy Premier. Voitec, once a Socialist, has 
long been associated with the Communists. 


Bulgaria 


The events in Poland and Hungary have put Bulgarian 
Communists on the defensive. Recent reports of unrest 
have been indirectly substantiated in speeches of Party 
leaders and by hurried efforts of the regime to raise living 
standards. The regime has denied Western reports that 
Soviet troops have entered Bulgaria, but it has not denied 
other reports of large-scale arrests and a tightening of con- 
trols. 


Zhivkov Admits ‘Difficulties"’ 


First Party Secretary Todor Zhivkov appraised the for- 
eign and domestic situations in a speech to the Fatherland 
Front (Communist-led mass organization) on November 
28, broadcast by Radio Sofia. After presenting the regime's 
views on events in Egypt and Hungary (see “Area,” p. 
39) he dwelt upon the measures being taken to eliminate 
“shortcomings and mistakes” at home. He cited recent 
steps such as higher old age pensions for farmers, lower 
prices in workers’ canteens, the proposed increases in min- 
imum wages and family allowances, and other reforms en- 
visaged in the fields of housing and agriculture. On a 
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A Little Message 


How wonderful, how imposing 


The world was once, 

In the days of my childhood. 
When I stood in the fields in summer 
The grass came up to my forehead 
Yes, reader, it was called grass! 
And chairs were higher, 

And streets wider. 

Thunderstorms were louder, 
Trees grew to be giants, 

And teachers were wiser too. 

Even a pound of butter 

I am not joking 

Weighed three times as much. 
There isn’t any doubt 

That times were better then! 


Vladimir Moussakov 


From Septemvri (Sofia), November 1956. 





problem which has been harassing the regime in recent 
months he 


“Recently the government has shown great interest in 
our unemployed manpower. Unemployment .. . 
herent in a Socialist regime. 


unemployment said: 


is not in- 
In our country unemploy- 
ment is a temporary phenomenon. Because of the great 
difficulties in solving this problem, the Central Commit- 
asked the [USSR] for help. . . . The USSR is sup- 
plying us with raw materials and semi-finished goods. 
With this fraternal aid we shall be able as of next year to 
use the full production capacity of our factories and plants 
and thus solve the unemployment problem in our country.” 


aa 


He also promised that Soviet aid would alleviate the 
shortage of bread, “a result of the crop failures of the last 
two years.” Continuing in this vein of “frankness,” Zhiv- 
kov said: “Not all is as we wish it to be in our country. .. . 
It is harmful to make promises to workers and create illu- 
We must not 
forget what we inherited from the bourgeoisie.” Most of 
the difficulties, he said, would be overcome in the course 
In the 
meantime, workers “must never forget that there are people 
in our country who have not lost hope for the realization 
of their diabolical plans for the restoration of their dark 
kingdom, the kingdom of the capitalists, bankers, business- 
men and trusts.” 


sions which our economy cannot now fulfill. 


of fulfilling the Communists’ economic program. 


“Instigated by foreign radio stations and on the instruc- 
tions of overseas counterrevolutionary centers, the enemies 
of our country, after events in Hungary, considered that 
their time had come. . . . The organs of the proletarian 
dictatorship exist in Bulgaria. They are getting stronger 
and stronger. Recent events teach us that the people’s 


vigilance must be so intensified that conditions will be 
created under which no attempts for action . and en 
croachment will be made upon our pure and sacred Bul- 


garian People’s Republic.” 








Banner reads: “For the Struggle Against the Cult of Personality—From the Grateful Workers of the Enterprise.” 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), July 19, 1956 





He lashed out at attempts to “revise the main princi- 
ples of Marxism-Leninism.” He also scored “various. fan- 
tastic rumors” that the Communists planned to establish 
“another Agrarian Union under another leadership instead 
of the present one, that another government would be 
formed with the participation of former politicians who 
have been rejected both by the Agrarian Union and the 
people . . . and similar stories.” 


Yugov Admits Unrest 


Three days after Zhivkov spoke, Premier Anton Yugov 
attacked symptoms of uneasiness among Bulgarian youth. 
Speaking to a youth meeting in Sofia (Radio Sofia, Decem- 
ber 1), he covered much of the same ground that Zhivkov 
had, but added the following remarks: 


“Recently some students were heard raising their voices, 
stating that some of the hours devoted to the study of 
Marxism-Leninism must be reduced or eliminated. 

We must decisively oppose any demand for the elimina- 
tion of the study of Marxism-Leninism at the higher edu- 
cational establishments. . . . Our society has a right to be 
justifiably indignant at the hooligan behavior of some in- 
dividuals among our young men. Such manifestations are 
incompatible with our Socialist reality. ... We are fully 
confident that our young men, working in plants, fac- 
tories, collective farms, higher educational establishments 
and the People’s Army and Militia cannot and will not 
tolerate similar behavior in their ranks. . . . The acts of 
some hostile elements who consider that our young Bul- 
garian men can be used for anti-national purposes are 
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wrong. The enemy must understand that it has made a 
mistake. . . . In vain the enemies think they can use our 
shortcomings for their diabolic plans. . .. We must warn 
the enemies of the people once more that there is a 
sound proletarian dictatorship in our country, that we 
have excellent servants in the Army, in the Border Guards, 
in the People’s Militia and in the security forces who are 
in a position to crush every cruel hand which will dare 
to encroach upon the Socialist achievements of our peo- 
ple. . . . Our enemies must know that not a single one of 
their criminal activities will remain unpunished. or un- 
revealed.” 


Soviet Troop Landings Denied 


An article in Otechestven Front (Sofia), broadcast by 
Radio Sofia on November 24, denied Western reports that 
Soviet troops had landed in Bulgaria. “This deception is 
part of the general, huge and fantastic policy of lies waged 
in the West against our world . . . against our just Socialist 
cause, against . .. Communism.” 


Attack on Yugoslav Policies 


An editorial in Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia) on Novem- 
ber 27, devoted to an analysis of Tito’s speech at Pula (see 
Area”), accused the Yugoslav regime of interfering in the 
internal affairs of Bulgaria. “Even after the return of 
our parliamentary delegation from Yugoslavia, Tanyug 
[Yugoslav news agency] broadcast comments referring to 
the ‘application’ of the Twentieth CPSU Congress deci- 
sions in our country and made a provocative assessment in 
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this respect. We also cannot ignore the unprecedented 
rudeness with which Tito attacked . . . the leadership of 
the Albanian Workers’ Party. Now the Yugoslav press is 
conducting an unworthy campaign against Pravda .. . 
against TASS and against the leadership of the French 
Communist Party.” 


Economic Concessions 


In late November the regime issued decrees raising old- 
age pensions for collective farmers and raising family al- 
lowances for all other workers. Early in December two 
more decrees raised minimum wages for workers and 
amended the system of State deliveries in agriculture. The 
total effect will be an easing of the lot of the lowest-paid 
and a correction of certain inequitable and inefficient prac- 
tices in agriculture. 


Farmers’ Pensions 


Last summer a decree raised retirement pensions for 
non-agricultural workers to a minimum of 280 leva monthly 
(August 1956 issue, p. 48). The new decree, published 
in Rabotnichesko Delo on November 27, provides that col- 
lective farmers will be entitled to old-age pensions ranging 
from 60 to 150 leva monthly beginning January 1. The 
yearly pension will thus run from 720 to 1,800 leva, and 
may be compared with annual earnings averaging 2,666 
leva for collective farmers in 1955—not including private 
income (September 1956 issue, p. 56). Unlike industrial 
workers, the collective farmers will be allowed to work be- 
yond the retirement age—55 for women and 60 for men— 
without any limitation on the pension they receive. Heroes 
of Socialist Labor and certain other award winners will re- 
ceive additional payments of 10 to 30 leva monthly. 

The system will be financed through a fund established 
by the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare. The fund 
is to be raised from taxes on cigarettes and alcoholic bever- 
ages, contributions by collective farms (three percent of 
gross income after deductions for taxes and seeds) and con- 
tributions by members of collective farms (0.5 percent of 
their annual private income). 

Independent farmers will continue to be pensioned under 
the previous system, from which they receive only 20 leva 
monthly. 


Family Allowances 


Non-agricultural workers and pensioners having more 
than one child are to receive larger monthly family allow- 
ances beginning January 1. The decree, published in 
Rabotnichesko Delo on November 24, specifies that allow- 
ances for families having a total monthly income of not 
more than 1,800 leva will be raised as follows: 

Number of Children Old Allowance 


New Allowance 


One 12 leva 12 leva 
Two 28 100 
Three 56 190 
Four 96 280 
Five 136 370 
Each additional 48 100 
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Allowances for families with larger incomes will be only 
half as great. An article in Otechestven Front on Novem- 
ber 30 said that the previous system covered about 650,000 
children under 14 and that the new decree, which extends 
the maximum age to 16, will cover an additional 50,000 
children. Total expenditures will rise from 134 million leva 
to more than 400 million this year. 


Changes in State Deliveries 

The chief provisions of the decree amending compulsory 
deliveries of agricultural products, effective January 1, are 
the following: 

Compulsory deliveries of grapes, apples, plums, potatoes, 
oats, hay and the milk of cows, buffaloes and goats will be 
abolished in favor of contracts between farmers and State 
purchasing agencies. These contracts will establish new, 
presumably higher, purchase prices. 

Certain localities, particularly mountainous ones, will be 
released from compulsory deliveries of grain. These locali- 
ties will be specified by the district people’s councils and 
will be areas where grain production is poor. 

Other compulsory deliveries will be revised in accord- 
ance with local conditions of climate, soil and density of 
population. This does not mean that they will be decreased 
in total, but, rather, reapportioned so as to be more 
equitable. 

Wool delivery quotas, which until now have discrimina- 
ted against farms with large numbers of sheep, are to be 
rescaled in order to encourage bigger flocks. Quotas will 
also be adjusted to local conditions as in the case of other 
farm products. Collective farmers will not be required 
to make deliveries from their privately-owned sheep. 

The decree states that the changes are designed to in- 
crease the incentives of producers and to allow greater jus- 
tice in fixing State deliveries (Radio Sofia, December 5). 


Rise in Minimum Wages 


The wage decree, as broadcast by Radio Sofia on De- 
cember 5, provides a sliding scale of increases averaging 
15 percent for workers in the lowest-paid categories. The 
new basic minimum wage is to be 400 leva per month, or 
16 leva per day, except for employed students who will 
receive a minimum of 300 /eva monthly and 12 leva daily. 
Workers above the minimum will also receive increases 
in an effort to maintain differentials. Thus, employees re- 
ceiving between 426 and 450 leva monthly will get a raise of 
five percent. These changes will take effect on April 1, 1957. 

The decree also provides for general wage increases in 
light industry and railroad maintenance, to take effect on 
May 15, 1957. These increases for industries will be as 
follows (in percentages): textiles, 15; clothing, 18; food, 
12; tobacco, 15; printing, 10; timber processing, 10; 
cellulose and paper, 10; leather, 10; footwear, 10; light 
chemicals, 10; sugar, 15; railroad maintenance, 10. 


New Three Year Plan Announced 


Recent indications that the regime was preparing for a 
Three Year Plan when the current Second Five Year Plan 
ends in 1957 were confirmed by Radio Sofia on November 
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Za Kooperativne Zemedelne (Sofia). July 21, 1956 


18. The broadcast stated that the Plan will emphasize “a 
maximum increase of production without additional capital 
investments.” 


Albania 


Salary and Pension Increases 


Workers who are paid on a monthly salary basis, includ- 
ing officials, some agricultural workers and retail employees, 
were scheduled to receive higher minimum salaries begin- 
ning in January. A decree broadcast by Radio Tirana on 
November 25 announced that the basic minimum will be 
raised from 1,765 lek monthly to 2,500 lek, and that minima 
for other classifications below 3,700 lek will also be raised. 
The salaries of some students and fishermen will also be 
increased. 

Another decree of the same date raised pensions by var- 
ious amounts. The maximum increase in most cases will be 


300 lek monthly. 


Price Reductions 


A general price reduction was announced on November 
25, to take effect the following day (Radio Tirana). Prices 
of bread and flour were reduced from 5 to 7 percent and 
the prices of other food items from 5 to 27 percent. In 


other categories the price reductions were as follows (in 
percentages textiles and fabrics, 4.5 to 15 or more; 
footwear, 10 to 50; furniture and utensils, 5 to 30; hard- 
ware, 10 to 35; toys, 20; theater and concert tickets, 20 to 
33. 

On November 26 Radio Tirana broadcast price reduc- 
tions on repairs made by handicraft cooperatives, ranging 
from 5 percent for shoe repairs to 20 percent ‘for clothes 
mending. 


Executions 


On November 23, the same day that Zerit I Popuilit at- 
tacked Tito’s Pula speech, Radio Tirana announced the ex- 
ecution of Liri Gega, Dali Ndreu and Petar Bulati. The 
radio said that they had been “linked with the espionage 
of a foreign country and [had] carried out grave crimes 
against the people and the government.” Ndreu and his 
wife Liri Gega were among the founders of the Albanian 
Communist Party. They fell from favor in 1950. 

On November 26 the Yugoslav government delivered 
a note to the Albanian legation in Belgrade contending that 
one of the men, Petar Bulatovic (Bulati), was a Yugoslav 
citizen. It requested that “the indictment and sentence 
under which the death penalty was carried out be delivered 
to it as soon as possible, and that the death certificate 
be enclosed also.” (Radio Belgrade, November 26) 

Albania replied, in a note on December 5, that Petar 





Recent and Related 


An Inquiry Into Soviet Mentality, by 
Gerhart Niemeyer (Praeger: $2.75). 
Western statesmen, the author asserts, 
are too often baffled by unexpected turns 
in USSR policies because they try to 
fit Soviet behaviour into Western pat- 
terns. Communists, however, by virtue of 
their belief in Marxist dogma, live in a 
mental world essentially hostile to the 
mental world of the West. Niemeyer 
maintains that the Soviet mind “is fixed 
upon a future exclusively their own, em- 
ploys a standard of truth peculiar to the 
Party command, disregards all logic of 
consistency, and lacks a sense of politi- 
cal proportionality.” In short, Commu- 
nists are separated from the rest of the 
world by the exclusiveness of the prem- 
ises on which their minds operate. The 
West must, therefore, readjust its think- 
ing and its policies, taking into account 
that Communist dedication to Marxist 
dogma distorts rational relationships. 
Appendix and index. 


Captive Rumania, Alexandre Cretzianu, 
ed. (Praeger: $6.00). This is an ex- 
haustive study of Romania covering the 
years since it fell under Communist dom- 
ination in 1945. Through the combined 
efforts of a group of Romanian scholars, 
each writing on his own field, every per- 
tinent phase of contemporary life there 
is probed. The financial scene, intellec- 
tual conditions, the religious plight, labor 
standards, civil liberties and mass media 
all are scrutinized. The contributing au- 
thors are firmly convinced that “Sovieti- 
zation” has meant “Russification,” and 
that Communism exists in Romania by 
dint of force alone. Bibliography and 
index. 


Rewriting Russian History, C. E. Black, 
ed. (Praeger: $7.50). In this interesting 
collection of essays on Russian history, 
a clear relationship is drawn between 
the vagaries of the Communist Party line 
and corresponding changes in Soviet his- 
toriography. The book falls into two 
natural divisions: first, the particular 
problems which face Soviet historians 
are discussed. Leo Yaresh, one of the 
contributing essayists, suggests that the 
fundamental question is how to fit Rus- 
sian history into a Marxist frame of ref- 
erence. The essays in the latter part of 
the book provide examples of changing 
Soviet attitudes towards various eras in 
the Russian past. An essay on “The Re- 
forms of Peter the Great,” for instance, 


states that early Soviet historiographers 
evaluated Peter’s reforms in terms of 
their relationship to the class struggle. 
Now, the author suggests, Communist 
historians will probably reevaluate 
Peter’s reign in the light of the cult of 
the individual. Mr. Black concludes that 
the Party’s efforts to slant history are 
based on two factors: the need to justify 
and thereby strengthen the present re- 
gime by showing continuity between 
present and past Russian development, 
and the need as Communists to square 
history both with Marxist dialectic and 
with the policies of Soviet nationalism. 


Days to Remember, by John Gunther & 
Bernard Quint (Harper: $5.95). In words 
and pictures (approximately 400 of 
them) the noteworthy events of the past 
decade are vividly recaptured. Starting 
with the finale of World War II, the 
authors visually record such events as 
Marshall Plan aid in Greece, the march 
of Communism across Eastern Europe, 
the Berlin airlift, the Hiss case, the 
Korean War, the McCarthy investiga- 
tions and the Geneva Conference, Index. 


The Soviet Peat Industry, by George 
Kazakov (Praeger: $5.00). Peat extrac- 
tion and its utilization for industrial fuel 
and power have been pushed to much 
higher levels in the Soviet Union than 
elsewhere, to combat a chronic fuel 
shortage. The author deals briefly with 
the historical development of the peat 
industry in pre- and post-revolutionary 
Russia, and devotes the bulk of this well- 
documented study to the technology and 
the economics of the industry. While 
stressing the great effort and research 
that has gone into this sector of the econ- 
omy, Mr. Kazakov points out that results 
so far have not met the expectations. 
Bibliography and appendices. 


British Labour and the Russian Revolu- 
tion, 1917-1924, by Stephen Richards 
Graubard (Harvard: $5.50). This book 
traces the impact of the Russian Revolu- 
tion on the British Labour Party, the 
formation of the Communist Party in 
Great Britain, and the conflict in policy 
and method of the two Parties compet- 
ing for the support of British labor. As 
an analysis of how the Bolshevik victory 
in Russia influenced and challenged a 
major Socialist party in Europe the book 
provides a case study of a generalized 
political problem in post-1917 Europe. 


Russia Without Stalin, by Edward 
Crankshaw (Viking: $3.75). The author, 
a frequent writer on Russia, has based 
this book on a trip to the Soviet Union 
which he took early in 1955. His inten- 
tion is to convey the reality, the quality 
of life—factory life, farm life, home life 
—in the Soviet Union. His method, in 
large part, is to attack a number of 
Western preconceptions and cherished 
beliefs (for example: “Few things strike 
me as more odd than the concern shown 
by cultured and delicate-minded Chris- 
tians in the West for the survival of the 
dark superstitions of the Russian faith- 
ful and the sleek, cynical opportunism of 
the Russian Orthodox priesthood.”). The 
author maintains that the Russians really 
believe in the essential goodness of their 
system. Throughout he is resolutely, 
even doggedly, tough-minded; his most 
optimistic conclusion being that “Russia 
will always be a problem, but not always 
the same problem.” Appendix of cartoons 
and articles from the Soviet press. 


The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, by Boris Meissner, edited by 
John Reshetar, Jr. (Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute Series; Praeger: $5.00). 
This review of major changes in the 
Soviet Communist Party between the 
19th (1952) and 20th (1956) Party Con- 
gresses is divided into three sections. 
The first, by Mr. Meissner, deals with 
the developments within the CPSU be- 
tween the two Congresses. Mr. Meissner 
considers such major issues as the 
changes in official ideology, the prob- 
lems posed by “collective leadership,” 
and Stalin’s political heritage. These 
topics are discussed within the frame- 
work of the organizational, statutory, 
and personnel changes which followed 
the 19th Congress and Stalin’s death. 
The second section, by Dr. Reshetar, 
deals with the structure of the Soviet 
Communist Party at the time of the 20th 
Congress. The third section gives a full 
listing of all central and local bodies of 
Party of the 
Union, together with the names of their 


the Communist Soviet 
members. Appendices include the most 
recent version of the Party’s statutes, 
Stalin’s “Economic Problems of Social- 
ism in the USSR,” and reprints of two 
other Soviet articles dealing with the 
20th Congress and with the concept of 
collective leadership. Index. 
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